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The Week. 


While Congress is wasting time over 
railway legislation, the day approaches 
for the going into effect of the new Ger- 
man tariff. In that measure lies a 
threat of greater injury to American in- 
dustry than could be caused by a thou- 
sand unjust railroad rates. Yet the Ad- 
ministration is sitting down before it 
helpless. It is not that Germany's com- 
ing tariff discriminates against us, but 
that the absolute control of our Govern- 
ment by the protected interests, com- 
bined with President Roosevelt’s having 
paid tariff revision as the price of his 
phantom railway law, renders it impos- 
sible for this country to take advantage 
of German offers. Germany abounds in 
good will for us. Her Ambassador at 
Washington has pressed upon Secre- 
tury Root one form of reciprocity treaty 
after another; but the Senate, where 
the brute force of our tariff beneficiaries 
is entrenched, is like a stone wall. No- 
thing has been done. It is thought no- 
thing can be done. Lodge still has his 
hogus-jewelry manufactures on his 
back; the New York Senators are yet 
ridden by their glove-makers; Penrose 
and Foraker and Beveridge have each 
his tariff old man of the sea upon his 
shoulders; Aldrich remains true to the 
interests he has sworn to protect, and 
the Government of the United States is 
left in the humiliating position of not 
being able to take a step diplomatically 
to ward off from its citizens an impend- 
ing loss of trade. 





“His term of service will expire March 
3, 1907.” Such is the last sentence of 
the Congressional Directory’s sketch of 
Senator Patterson of Colorado, who last 
week announced his conversion to the 
President’s Dominican policy. Singu- 
larly, the other so-called “White House 
Democrats” who are counted upon to 
get the San Domingo treaty through the 
Senate, are also Senators whose terms 
of service expire March 3, 1907. Sena- 
tors have a way of wishing to be re- 
elected. Even Morgan at eighty-one and 
Pettus at eighty-four say they will seek 
another term. The term may expire, 
but Senatorial ambition never does; and 
the fact of being in good standing at 
the White House, with a little incidental 
patronage, is supposed to be a great 
help in convincing a Legislature that 
the candidate for reélection is the man 
above all others to represent the State 
in the Senate. Now we are as far as 
possible from asserting that Senator 
Patterson’s sudden transformation from 
a violent opponent of President Roose- 
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velt into an ardent supporter has any 
connection with his own political am- 
bitions. We are for freedom of opinion 
and disregard of party trammels, and 
it may be that Mr. Patterson is also, and 
that he is actuated by the highest mo- 
tives in breaking with his Democratic 
colleagues. But he must know that all 
the Washington gossip is to the con- 
trary; that the common story of the lob- 
bies is that the President is working to 
win over four or five Democratic Sena- 
tors by the use of patronage. Conse- 
quently, we think Senator Patterson 
should place his conduct beyond sus- 
picion by showing that not one post- 
master or gauger has entered into the 
forming of his conscientious convictions. 
To make his disinterestedness as clear 
as noonday, he might imitate the Presi- 
dent in declaring that he will not be a 
candidate for reélection. 





That the President is using the of- 
fices “in order to do business with the 
Senate,” as he expresses it, is unhap- 
pily beyond doubt. He is doing it as 
freely as any more fortunate predecessor 
—more fortunate in not having been 
hampered by loud protestations of en- 
mity to the spoils system. One has 
only to read the columns in the Wash- 
ington Star devoted to the day’s events 
at the White House, to see what is go- 
ing on. Most of the talk is about 
scrambling for appointments. “Senator 
Allee lands his man.” “Senator Gamble 
has had to give up to Senator Kittredge 
in the fight over the postmastership.” 
“The President has promised Senator 
Clarke that no internal-revenue collector 
shall be named without consulting him.” 
And soon. When Representative Over- 
street protested against Mr. Roosevelt's 
giving Senator Beveridge an extra bit 
of patronage at Indianapolis, he was 
frankly told that, in the present posture 
of affairs, it is much more important 
to placate a Senator than a mere mem- 
ber of the House. Of course, the Pres- 
ident is acting from the loftiest motives 
—that is always understood; but the 
miserable result is that the public ser- 
vice is being steadily debauched, the 
spoils employed openly to win votes in 
Congress, and the broken chains of the 
bosses welded. 





Ingenious friends of the President will 
need to employ all their most subtle 
theories to account for his vacillations 
and final surrender in the matter of 
rate-fixing legislation. It is now plain 
that the Senate is to have its way. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
not be given power to make railroad 
rates independently; review and con- 








trol by the courts will be retained as 












at present. That is the point for which 
the best lawyers and clearest-headed 
men in the Senate have all along con 
tended, and that is the point which 
the President is now ready to concede. 
All his loud protests to the contrary 
were simply playful, it now appears, or 
fresh illustrations of his “open mind.” 
The clear practical upshot, however, is 
his tacit abandonment of the campaign 
he has been waging since his message 
of 1904. There will be a railway bill. 
It will contain excellent and needed pro 
visions against rebates and the abuses 
of private-car lines, etc.; but what Con 
gressman McCall aptly termed “the 
Presidential non-sequitur’ will not de 
in it. The Commission, that is, will not 
be empowered to make a rate, to go 
into effect “at once” without a prior ap 
peal to the courts to determine wheth 
er the rate be reasonable and just. In 
all that matter, we shall stay much as 
we are. Of course, Mr. Roosevelt will 
claim a great victory for his ideas, just 
as he did in the case of the Elkins 
bill of 1903, which he then declared to 
be all the railway legislation required: 
but the facts are not in doubt. The 
President has retreated. Though assur 
ed that he could have the bill he want 
ed by a combination of Republican and 
Democratic votes, he shrank before Sen 
ator Crane’s bogey of a split in his own 
party which would outlast his term of 
office. He assents to a rate-making 
clause which amounts to nothing, and 
for it has paid the price of giving up 
tariff revision. A birthright has thus 
again been sold for a mess of pottage 


But yesterday we had a pretty pen- 
picture from Washington of the two 
Wisconsin Senators visiting the White 
House arm in arm, sharing each other's 
sorrows, sharing each other's joys. So 
Saturday’s news was an extremely un- 
pleasant surprise. The Consul-General 
at Hongkong, Gen. Bragg, a Wisconsin 
man, plans to retire; so Senator Spooner 
recommended a man for the place and 
saw the nomination transmitted to the 
Senate, only to have his new colleague 
invoke Senatorial courtesy ard hold up 
the nomination. Now, Spooner has re- 
turned the compliment by holding up a 
La Follette nomination, and the two are 
in a fair way to just such a cat-and-dog 
existence as was predicted for them 
when the Governor first decided to go 
to the Senate. The man over whom the 
dispute has begun is Dr. Amos Parker 
Wilder, the accomplished editor of the 
Wisconsin State Journal, who was ori«- 
inally a La Follette man and went over 
to the Stalwart side only after the Gov- 
ernor’s refusal to accept the compromise 
reform bills passed by the Legislature of 
three years ago. To change sides, even 
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from the most conscientious motives, 
and then receive office at the hands of 
one’s new friends, is not a course calcu- 
lated to increase or retain the esteem 
of the old. La Follette’s supporters 
would doubtless regard as pusillanimous 
a concession on such a point. 


Apparently, we are to have another 
great coal strike. The break between 
operators and miners in the soft-coal 
fields seems complete; and it may be 
followed by as absolute a failure to 
agree in the anthracite regions also. 
With the demand of the miners for 
higher wages, it is possible to sympa- 
thize. Positively high wages have be- 
come relatively low in consequence of 
the way in which the tariff and Trusts, 
hiding behind the tariff, have screwed 
up the cost of the necessaries of life. 
This increase within five years is ad- 
mitted by the Bureau of Labor to be 
about 35 per cent. But it-is unfortu- 
nately the case that the Wnited Mine 
Workers propose to add themselves as 
one more protective monopoly to the 
many which make hard the lot of the 
poor. They are demanding higher 
wages, not for all men who may wish to 
labor in the mines, but strictly for their 
own organization, with no wages at all 
and ostracism and peril for the miner 
who does not submit in all things to 
John Mitchell. This is the intolerable 
part of the Mine Workers’ programme, 
just as it is of the Typographical Union 
which is now fighting the open shop in 
this and so many other cities. The rap- 
id rise of employers’ associations, like 
that of Chicago, is the inevitable re- 
sponse to such attacks upon the free- 
dom of labor. In 1903 there were 1,300 
strikes in Chicago; owing to the vigor- 
ous stand of the employers, and their 
sharp prosecutions of law-breakers, the 
number was cut down to 800 in 1994, 
and the open shop was established in 
many industries. Unionism which goes 
to extremes is, in fact, doing more for 
the open shop than could any amount 
of abstract arguing. 


Thursday's report of the Chamber of 
Commerce committee on currency re- 
form may be described as highly con- 
servative It disapproves Secretary 
Shaw's plan for a 50 per cent. increase 
in banknote iasues, specially taxed so 
as to prevent their circulation except 
when needed. The committee's view is 
that our present circulating medium is 
probably larger than the country's needs, 
and that “the excess, if any, only tends 
to Inflation of values."”” The committee 
objects particularly to the Secretary's 
plan of eliminating from such emergen- 
cy note issues the words “secured by 
United States bonds deposited.” To do 
this, the committee argues, is objection- 
able because it would “constitute anoth- 
er form of currency” when we have too 





many forms already. Pointing out, fur- 
ther, that very nearly half of the exist- 
ing national banks are only five years 
old, and have an average capital of only 
$59,000, the report very plainly declares 
that such extended powers of note is- 
sue “would, under existing currency 
laws, prove a most hazardous experi- 
ment.” 





Ip positive recommendation, the com- 
mittee goes no further than to urge 
again repeal .of the law restricting re- 
demption of banknotes to $3,000,000 
monthly, and to renew the Chamber's 
proposal of 1902, that Treasury surplus 
moneys, outside of the gold reserve and 
a proper working balance, should be de- 
posited in bank against other security 
than that of United States bonds. 
Again following the report of 1902, the 
committee advises that not less than 2 
per cent. interest be required on such 
deposits. It is needless to say that we 
agree with the committee’s recommen- 
dations. In the matter of the banknote 
currency, indeed, we think they go by 
no means far enough. But whether the 
actual expedients proposed would meet 
the situation which Mr. Schiff a month 
ago described as “a disgrace to a civ- 
ilized country,’ we confess to entertain- 
ing doubts. The committee thinks that, 
with a charge of 2 per cent. or more 
on public deposits in the banks, “there 
probably would result a return in part 
of such moneys to the Treasury’ when, 
with a prevalent low rate of interest, 
“such moneys could no longer be used 
by the banks to advantage.”” Undoubt- 
edly, such a result would follow in 
the case of banks which cater to legiti- 
mate trade and not to Wall Street spec- 
ulation. What the policy of banks with 
a speculative clientéle would be, we can 
only judge from their policy towards in- 
terior bank deposits. Throughout all 
the 1 and 2 per cent. call-money mar- 
ket of 1904, these banks paid 2 per cent. 
for the use of such out-of-town bal- 
ances. We are unable to see why their 
policy towards Treasury deposits would 
be different. 





For a broad view of the proposed in- 
vestigation of the State Department of 
Banking, we commend our readers to 
the statesmen now indulging in large 
discourse in Albany. The question at 
issue, it appears, is not whether Super- 
intendent F. D. Kilburn is managing 
his office efficiently and honestly, not 
whether the discovery and correction of 
possible abuses may safeguard the prop- 
erty of both stockholders and depositors 
in State banks, not whether the De- 
partment is, \ike the Insurance Depart- 
ment under Francis Hendricks, honey- 
combed with political corruption. These, 
it seems, are minor matters, beneath the 
attention of our exalted legislators. The 
thing which Senators and Assembly- 





men want to know is whether an in- 
vestigation will damage the Republican 
party. Many of our astute lawmakers 
seem to fear that, if the lid is once lift- 
ed, the revelations of the activity of Re- 
publican leaders will be as shocking as 
those which Mr. Hughes laid bare. 
Hence the loud cries that Kilburn 
should resign and thus quiet the clamor 
for more light. “He should,” says one, 
“have the good sense to retire”; for an 
investigation of his conduct “may lead 
to party disaster and financial disas- 
ter.” Another far-sighted gentleman 
remarks: “No man who has been hon- 
ored by his party for so long as Mr. Kil- 
burn has been, should bring about such a 
dreadful situation.”” In behalf of some 
millions of people who are not poli- 
ticians, but are mere citizens and tax- 
payers, we beg to observe that Kilburn 
and Hendricks are nothing but public 
servants; and the public has a right to 
demand from then an accounting for 
their stewardship. If in the course of 
this accounting some tricky friends of 
the State administration come to grief, 
and some thieving bank officers are 
caught, upright men will have every 
reason to rejoice. 





Justice Joseph M. Deuel declares he 
will not resign from the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions. That is, he prefers to be 
removed under charges. Certainly, he 
can be under no illusion as to public 
opinion regarding his connection with 
Town Topics. No one can be found to 
dissent from the implication of the ver- 
dict of the jury, that his conduct has 
been disgraceful. We presume, then, 
that the facts brought out in his suit 
against Norman Hapgood for libel will 
be presented for action by the Appellate 
Division. Whatever the decision of that 
body may be in regard to his violation 
of the charter by engaging in business, 
a further point remains for the consid- 
eration of District Attorney Jerome: 
whether Col. William d’Alton Mann and 
Justice Deuel have not been guilty either 
of blackmail or extortion. As to their 
moral delinquency there is no doubt; 
but moral guilt is not always legal guilt. 
Yet if Thomas P. Wickes, on the 
strength of the Jarvis letters, was con- 
victed of blackmail, the evidence against 
Mann and Deuel would seem to the lay 
mind overwhelming. Probably there is 
also other testimony which was not of- 
fered in the trial of Mr. Hapgood. Nat- 
urally, the District Attorney ought not 
to proceed against a man unless he is 
convinced that the case is well ground- 
ed. But no verdict is sure until the 
jury has reported; and a prosecuting of- 
ficer would accomplish nothing if he 
waited till every one who was accused 


pleaded guilty. 


What alls the Ohio Legislature when 
it passes a resolution to Investigate Boss 
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Cox of Cincinnati? It must know in ad- 
vance, and on the highest authority, 
that there is nothing but purity and 
nobility to investigate. In a speech in 
the House of Representatives on Janu- 
ary 18, 1904, Congressman Nicholas 
Longworth said: 


“Then Mr. George Cox is alluded to, a 
man who, unaided and simply through force 
of ability and character, built himself up 
from a poor working boy to be one of Cin- 
cinnati’s most eminent citizens, a man of 
whom there is nobody who does not say 
that his word is as good as his bond. If 
it is a curse to have citizens like this; 
if it is a curse to have clean, able, and 
upright men to administer the affairs of 
the city, then Cincinnati is indeed cursed.” 
It is true that Secretary Taft has de- 
nounced Cox as a first-class political 
rogue, but then, Mr. Taft was never sent 
to Congress by Cox. And is it not some- 
thing like lése-majesté to refuse to take 
Congressman Longworth’s word for it, 
and submit the “eminent citizen” of Cin- 
cinnati to rude questions about his steal- 


ings? 


The Cooper Union meeting of protest 
against suffrage conditions in the South 
has not received the attention it de- 
serves. It was not a gathering of color- 


«d people only; nor was it an isolated: 


and sporadic expression of dissent. The 
colored people will not sit still and sub- 
mit to injustice. As they rise in the 
social scale, their demands for equality 
as American citizens will surely become 
more and more insistent. Moreover, as 
the organization of the Constitutional 
League which arranged the Cooper 
Union meeting shows, there are plenty 
of white people who will stand by them 
in their battle for their right to partic- 
ipate in the Government. Just at pres- 
ent, the reactionaries of the South and 
North are having things their own way, 
as witness the bill introduced in the 
Virginia Legislature to compel every 
street-car line in that State to provide 
“Jim Crow” cars, and the steadfast re- 
fusal of the Northern labor unions to 
permit the negro to learn a trade any- 
where, as Mr. Washington has pointed 
out, but in a penitentiary. But with 
every year the rise of the negro in 
material prosperity, and his steady con- 
tribution to the wealth and prosperity 
of the country, will make it more and 
more preposterous to deny him some of 
the rights of citizenship because of his 
color. 


In a recent address before the Boston 
Commercial Club, Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard College, who has been 
making a very careful study of the 


South, urged that section to drop its in- , 


sistence upon the negro problem as the 
dominant issue, and pay some attention 
to other matters. He pointed out that 
with one-third of the population of the 
country, the South furnishes only two- 
sixteenths of the manufactures, and 
that this proportion has not increased in 








the last ten years. The labor problem, 
the South insists, is at the bottom of 
the trouble. Yet it makes no systemat- 
ic effort to uplift the large masses of 
poor whites and colored people within 
its boundaries so as to fit them for pro- 
ductive labor. The “poor whites," every 
whit as shiftless and lazy as the ne- 
groes, are ignored, and effort is constant- 
ly made to withdraw from the ne- 
groes those rewards in the way of citi- 
zenship and public esteem and promi- 
nence which have been, the world over, 
an incentive to the laboring classes to 
struggle upwards. Professor Hart did 
not, so far as reported, cite Mississippi 
as a special illustration of his argument. 
Only 1,500 negroes voted in that State 
out of a population of 900,000, in the 
Presidential election of 1904, while not 
a Republican vote was cast in the Con- 
gressional campaign of 1902. Yet the 
Vardaman gubernatorial campaign of 
1903 dealt solely with the race question. 
With the negro out of politics; with a 
mixture of the races forbidden; with 
schooling of the negroes at so low an 
ebb as to satisfy the worst negro-hater, 
an efficient State police should solve 
every other race question, and leave the 
whites free to advance their State and 
talk of something else. But no; so 
long as a politician has his way, the 
race issue will be kept alive to the ex- 
clusion of every other. 





Whether Mr. Balfour is to continue to 
lead the Unionist party is a subject of 
eager discussion in England. His op- 
portunism has led the party to its most 
disastrous defeat in two generations, and 
there is a general desire for a militant 
chief. That chief Mr. Chamberlain, who 
still abounds in expressions of loyalty to 
Mr. Balfour, could probably name if he 
were not too modest. Yet the matter 
is not simple. Mr. Balfour, in most try- 
ing circumstances, showed remarkable 
tenacity concerning the Premiership; he 
may not readily consent to let go the 
party leadership. Moreover, to make 
room for Chamberlain would by no 
means solve the difficulties that beset 
the Unionists. Mr. Chamberlain is old 
and in but indifferent health; no party 
can hope to follow his personal lead- 
ership for long. To accept him as a tem- 
porary leader would have no sense, ex- 
cept on the theory that his political poll- 
cies would outlive him and evoke new 
champions. To this hope the recent elec- 
tion gives no countenance. Whatever 
may or may not have been the cause of 
the Unionist catastrophe, it is certain 
that Imperial tariffs singularly failed in 
the intention of reinvigorating a party 
gone stale. And if the country has giv- 
en no comfort to Mr. Chamberlains 
ideas, the protectionists have not pro- 
duced a propagandist of anything like 
his force or of any promise as his suc- 
cessor. Accordingly, to change leaders 
jo favor of Chamberlain would provide 








only for the immediate lean years of 
Opposition, and it should not be rashly 
concluded that the Unionists will in- 
continently turn to Mr. Chamberlain 
because Mr. Balfour is the most dam- 
aged Unionist of all 


Theoretically desirable the separation 
of Church and State has always been in 
France. The inequity of the actual law 
lies in the fact that the Church is, on 
the whole, more regulated than before 
The whole form of parish organization 
has been changed. Churches become 
public property, and are leased only at 
discretion to the newly formed associa- 
tions cultuelles. It is the steps prelim- 
inary to this virtual confiscation which 
have provoked the present disturbances. 
Furthermore, the endowments to be 
held by parishes are greatly restricted, 
and the State constitutes itself judge 
not only of the loyalty of an associa- 
tion, but of its orthodoxy. Through the 
abolition of the Concordat, the State sac- 
rifices the right of nominating bishops. 
It is said that it will endeavor to main- 
tain this prerogative in the absence of 
a treaty with the Vatican. In fine, the 
Church is treated as a suspect, whose 
conduct must be inquired into and reg- 
ulated with a minuteness hitherto re- 
served for the unfortunates of the 
streets. One may deplore the fact that 
the Catholics of France do not obey the 
Biblical injunction to turn the other 
cheek; one can hardly wonder that their 
bewilderment and indignation occasion- 
ally find vent in violence. 





Though the League of Leagues has 
formally condemned the plan for an Im- 
perial Duma, its members are register- 
ing for the approaching elections. This, 
one may fairly hope, means that the 
revolutionary programme of this power- 
ful order is temporarily in abeyance, 
and that, while disapproving the elec- 
tion of a merely advisory council, the 
Leaguers will actually wait to see what 
recommendations the Duma makes and 
how far these are adopted by the Czar. 
For the moment, he has the upper hand. 
It is of the highest importance not only 
that the Duma should meet, but that it 
should be representative, and should 
arrive at a definite scheme of reform 
The danger is that it may fall into the 
hands of the reactionaries and jeave 
the war of classes just where it is to- 
day. Even the revolutionaries need not 
doubt the power of irresponsible assem- 
blies which are in earnest. The first 
Zemstvo Congress will not readily be 
forgotten, though it merely passed a set 
of resolutions. On all grounds it is to 
be hoped that the Imperial plan may 
have a fair trial. From a return to an- 
archy nothing could be gained, while a 
responsible parliament made out of 
whole cloth is hardly conceivable. Al) 
sober-minded Russians, then, should 
hesitate to discredit the Duma, 
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PARTISANSHIP AND TREATIES. 


The pain of Republicans at the sight 
of the Democratic Senators deciding to 
make a party question of a treaty is a 
trifle too ostentatious. Their grief is 
nominally because of a vicious princi- 
ple—the injection of the partisan spirit 
into a question of foreign relations. 
Treaties ought to be beyond that; they 
touch the great interest of a continuous 


policy in foreign affairs, irrespective of 
party; there is the solemn oath of Sen- 
ators, etc. But the real woe of the 
shocked Republicans is that the caucus 


action of Democratic Senators may de- 
feat their own plans; and at all events 
their pretence of being shocked 1s hol- 
low, for they have repeatedly done 
themselves what they now reproach the 
Democrats with doing. To their indig- 
nant question, When did you ever see us 
make a party question of a treaty? the 
true answer is, We never saw you do 
anything else. 

We agree, for our part, that party con- 
straint ought not to be resorted to in 
order to force Senators to vote against 
their personal convictions. Nor would 
we limit this to treaties. The Admin- 
istration is willing, even desirous, that 
its San Domingo treaty should be rati- 
fied by the aid of Democratic votes; but 
it starts back in horror at the thought of 
revising the tariff by the aid of Demo- 
cratic votes. On general principles, and 
with an eye solely to the public good, 
it might well be argued that every Con- 
gressman ought to follow his inner per- 
suasion, and not the party whip; but this 
doctrine falls with a strange sound from 
Republican lips, even when it is limited 
to the matter of treaties. If there is to 
be a great reform, let Messieurs the Re- 
publican assassins of treaties commence. 

In 1888, they defeated the Bayard- 
Chamberlain treaty by, as the Tribune 
gloried at the time, “a strict party vote.” 
Every Democratic Senator voted for 
that treaty; every Republican Senator 
And there was no conceal- 


against it 

ment about the reasons. It was an Ad- 
ministration treaty in a Presidential 
year; Mr. Cleveland had been renomi 


nated, and the common understanding 
was, as the Tribune reported the Eng- 
lish view of it, that “the Republican 
Opposition could not allow the Adminis- 
tration to get the credit of a great 
stroke of statesmanship on the eve of 
the American elections.” In the list of 
Republican Senators of that day who 
struck hands gleefully to kill a treaty 
solely because it was negotiated by a 
Democratic President, are the names of 
several gentlemen who are to-day so 
deeply dejected at the baleful exhibition 
of partisanship by the Democrats. 

It is well known, also, that Republican 
treaties have been forced through the 
Senate by the severest party pressure. 
Senator Hoar testified that only by such 
means was the rafification of the treaty 
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with Spain finally secured. The Pana- 
ma treaty of Mr. Roosevelt was in like 
manner made a party measure. Senator 
Hanna counted noses and reached for 
votes in its. behalf with all the as- 
siduity and skill and unscrupulousness 
which characterized his management as 
party chairman. We have heard of a Re- 
publican Senator who, when reproached 
for voting for that treaty, which was in- 
tended to legitimize a theft, frankly ex- 
plained that he was acting under orders 
from Hanna. Is it, then, merely because 
the Democrats are acting upon honest 
convictions that the Republicans are so 
angry with them? 

Ah, but the caucus! The Republicans 
have never fallen so low as to caucus on 
a treaty. But that is a dispute about 
a mere word. It is like Steele’s repudia- 
tion of the claim of infallibility for the 
English Church; it was not infallible, it 
was simply always right. The Republi- 
cans in the Senate may not caucus, but 
they get the practical result just as if 
they did. This little pretence of theirs 
to superior virtue was pricked by Sena- 
tor Teller in open Senate, a couple of 
years ago. He had been deep in Re- 
publican counsels before going over to 
the Democrats, and therefore spoke the 
thing he knew when replying to the 
taunt that the Democrats were more 
bound by caucus action than the Repub- 
lican Senators. Mr. Teller dropped into 
suggestive reminiscences of the time 
when he was “on the other side,” and 
neatly showed how the iron rule of the 
“steering committee,” with the auto- 
cratic powers of Aldrich and Hanna and 
Allison, backed by the White House, re- 
sulted in a tyranny fully as absolute as 
that of the caucus. A part of what he 
said was: 


“Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin says they have no caucus. It is 
barely possible they have a leader on the 
other side who is so persuasive in his 
methods that he manages to secure the 
united body in a way that I will venture 
to say those who have had a long service 
in this body never saw the equal of be- 
fore. In the last two years, or nearly so, 
there has been upon every question of any 
consequence, and innumerable questions of 
no consequence, a united Republican Sen- 
ate, as we saw it the other day, with one 
single dissenting voice. Does any one in 
this country believe that every Senator 
who voted for that bill on the other side 
of the Chamber, save the one from Cali- 
fornia, voted for it willingly, cheerfully, 
and because of his conscience? Mr. Pres- 
ident, we know very well the influence of 
party upon a vote of that kind.” 


The plain truth is that this after- 
thought protest of the Republicans is 
born of hypocrisy. They condemn in 
another what they have allowed in 
themselves. 

A atrictly non-partisan vote upon the 
San Domingo treaty the Republican 
managers would never think of invok- 
ing or allowing. They know that it 
would beat the treaty. It is perfectly 
understood that several of the ablest 
Republican Senators are thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the President's Dominican 





policy. Left to themselves, they would 
never think of voting for the treaty. 
They would not do so last year, much 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s mortification, and 
some of them, at least, are unwilling to 
do so this year, even after the hedging 
and qualifications and explanations 
which he has made in the effort to pla- 
cate them. As it is, if the treaty is got 
through at all, it will be solely to oblige 
the President and in consequence of 
party dictation. Yet the dictators are 
bewailing the abhorrent partisanship of 
the other fellows! 


ELIMINATING ARMY OFFICERS. 


Secretary Taft’s bill to stimulate the 
flow of promotions in the army by an 
annual elimination of some of the least 
desirable officers in each grade, is the 
most important of his eleven reform 
measures transmitted to Congress last 
week. It is not intended that the num- 
ber of men to be eliminated shall be fix- 
ed outright; the General Staff, which 
drafted the measure, merely says, for 
instance, that if the promotions of cap- 
tains of infantry shall not in a single 
year reach a given percentage of the 
whole by reason of the ordinary casual- 
ties or retirements of the service, then 
a board shall be convened to retire the 
number of majors necessary to advance 
the required number of captains of in- 
fantry to their majorities. In its word- 
ing the bill is so technical and involved 
as to be almost beyond the understand- 
ing of a layman, but the principle behind 
it is clear. The army faces a great stag- 
nation in promotions, owing to the num- 
ber of young generals in high places and 
the increase of the army in 1901 by hun- 
dreds of young officers very much of an 
age. In what way shall this stagnation 
be averted? 

President Roosevelt’s plan to relieve 
it was to promote out of order annual- 
ly a number of worthy officers by a 
process of selection. In that way, he 
thought, the brightest officers would be 
advanced rapidly enough to reach high 
rank at a period of life when they would 
still be vigorous and energetic. Although 
he has urged this plan in two messages, 
army opinion has almost unanimously 
rejected it, as is now proved by the sub- 
stitution of the elimination process in 
the measure under consideration. Un- 
fortunately for his cause, Mr. Roosevelt 
himself has been “selecting” officers for 
advancement to high rank out of order— 
notably Gens. Wood and Mills—and the 
result has been intense heart-burnings 
and dissatisfaction. The army is con- 
vinced that this power of advancing of- 
ficers out of turn can, because of poli- 
tics, never be intrusted to a Secretary of 
War, or to a President who has rate- 
bills and other legislation to advance; 
they are equally ‘certain that politics 
and social influence could not be exclud- 
ed if, as Mr. Roosevelt proposed, the se- 
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lection were to be made by a board of 
general officers. Such a board might be 
overridden by a President precisely as 
Mr. Roosevelt disregarded the recom- 
mendations of the West Point Academic 
Board and of the General Staff when he 
foisted upon the Academy a personal 
friend of the Cuban campaign, Capt. R. 
L. Howze, as commandant of cadets, in 
disregard of the wishes of the faculty. 
Finally, the opponents of selection point 
out that even if a board could be trust- 
ed to promote good men out of order, the 
resultant jealousies and discouragement 
of those overslaughed would be injurt- 
ous to the service. Here, again, Mr. 
Roosevelt has furnished them with 
proofs of their contention. 

Elimination, therefore, is now sug- 
gested in place of selection. On its face, 
the former is preferable; officers who 
have opposed the President’s plan are 
enthusiastic over the new one. Undoubt- 
edly, it would cause a normal flow of 
promotions. Moreover, it would weed 
out officers afflicted with dry-rot or 
whose personal failings or habits ren- 
dered their early retirement advisable; 
and by elimination must be understood 
retirement on a salary commensurate 
with the length of the service rendered, 
and not discharge or dismissal. So far 
so good. Unfortunately, the machinery 
of elimination must needs be the same 
as in the case of selection—a board of 
generals sworn to eliminate in accord 
with the best interests of the service. 
To this the first objections will be heard; 
an elimination board would seem to be 
open to the same dangerous influences 
as a selection board. Could it retire— 
to cite a concrete example—Capt. Per- 
shing, son-in-law of Senator Warren, 
the mighty chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, if it found Capt. Per- 
shing’s retirement desirable? Would it 
disregard the claims of a son of a chief 
of staff when the members of the board 
were looking to his favor for that happy 
future in the army all officers desire? 
It is suggestive here to note that when 
a connection of the President was re- 
cently fined in a police court for drunk- 
enness, he was not punished by the 
military authorities, as were two other 
similar offenders, and that when he was 
subsequently branded by an Ohio court 
as corespondent in a nasty army divorce 
case, he was allowed to escape merited 
dismissal by resigning. 

At first, of course, elimination would 
be easy. There is a lot of deadwood, 
particularly among the hundreds of 
young officers put into the army in 1901. 
The misconduct of some of them gave 
the army an exceptionally bad court- 
martial record in 1905. Others, whose 
habits are exemplary, are temperament- 
ally unfitted for the service or are with- 
out sufficient education. But if, after 
a few years of toning up, the elimina- 
tion board were suddenly called upon to 
retire 6 of the 45 cavalry majors, it 








might easily find the choice not only ex- 
tremely difficult, but in any event cer- 
tain to terminate ruthlessly the careers 
of six vigorous, professionally capable 
men, any one of whom might have in 
him the latent ability of a Grant or a 
Sherman. How thoroughly hidden 
Grant's abilities were when he resigned 
as a captain in 1854, is a matter of 
record. And has the Government the 
right to create a class of able-bodied 
pensioners capable of giving valuable 
service? 

From several points of view, there- 
fore, the bill is objectionable, although 
the best of its kind so far produced. The 
condition of the army in 1898 shows 
that, even if there is stagnation in pro- 
motion, it may be kept essentially sound 
and have plenty of good men to call on 
in emergencies. And as Secretary Taft 
pointed out in his last report, there are 
several ways in which promotion can 
be stimulated without a prescribed elim- 
ination of given numbers. He asked 
then for legislation removing any officer 
who failed in any of the garrison or 
service schools, and added: 

“In my judgment, one possible and prac- 
tical solution of the congestion and slow- 
ness of promotion that we are certain to 
have in the Regular Army, is in greater 
severity in the elimination of those who 
show themselves at any stage in their 
career unfit to bear the responsibility and 
enjoy the privileges of wearing the official 
uniform of the United States Army. This 
penalty, as applied to lieutenants, it seems 
to me, should be dismissal; as applied to 
field officers, it might be made retirement.” 
That this elimination process might be 
irrespective of the flow of promotion, is 
by no means an argument against it. 


THE BALANCE SHEET OF CON- 
SCIENCE. 

That the last year has been a remark- 
able one in respect to the growth of 
“conscience funds” in national, State, 
and city treasuries, has been reported 
recently from a variety of sources. Only 
a few days ago the Philadelphia treas- 
ury received the largest donation of 
this kind in its history; the Treasury 
Department at Washington had some 
months before entered next to the larg- 
est item in the history of its conscience- 
book, while the familiar small attempts 
at restitution have been more than 
usually frequent. If to the sums thus 
paid into public treasuries be added 
those turned back by officers of fidu- 
ciary corporations, it is pretty certain 
that conscience never commanded so 
high a money value as at present. 

The general interest which exists in 
regard to this curious feature of pub- 
lic finance has been explained on the 
ground that every human being either 
has conscience money properly due him, 
or else ought to pay it himself. At all 
events, there has been a good deal of 
speculation as to the causes of the ac- 
cess of ez-post-facto honesty. Some say 
it is due to new standards of militant 
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honesty in public life, and cite the fact 
that, of the additions made to the Fed 
eral conscience fund during the last ten 
years, more than two-thirds have been 
recorded since 1901. Others, more cyn- 
ically, point out that the fluctuations in 
these returns correspond almost exactly 
to the succession of good and bad years 
in business. People listen to inward 
monitions, according to this view, only 
when they can easily afford to, and the 
conscience fund is a more trustworthy 
barometer of prosperity than the iron 
trade itself. The effect of religious re 
vivals is also said to be discernible in 
the older records, though no one puts 
this forward in explanation of the pres- 
ent activity. 

All this could be decided if there were 
only clues to the motives operating in 
the individual acts of reparation, but in 
the majority of cases there are none. 
The man who has falsified his assess 
ments, smuggled goods through the cus- 
tom-house, overcharged on an expense 
account when in public employ, is more 
than likely merely to put the money in 
an envelope, write “conscience money 
on a slip, and send it to the Treasury. 
So the majority of items are not merely 
anonymous, but blind. Those who are 
brought to repentance through religious 
feeling are naturally most likely to fur- 
nish details, and therefore probably 
would figure more conspicuously in a 
compilation of the letters of transmittal 
than in the entries of the fund itself. 
The two largest items at Washington, 
however, were evidently sent in by per 
sons whose soul-searching was due to a 
religious impulse. In 1896 Consul-Gen 
eral Collins of London sent $14,225.15 
which he had received from the Rey. 
Prebendary Barff, vicar of St. Giles’s 
Church, in a suburb of London. The 
vicar himself would say only that one 
of his parishioners had handed him the 
money with the request that it be sent to 
the United States Government. This, the 
largest contribution up to the present 
time, still remains as mysterious as it 
was at first. The $12,000 contribution 
last year, which was in new $50, $100 
and $1,000 bills, was accounted for 
merely by a note which said: “Years 
ago I defrauded the Government of mon 
ey, but have returned it all, and new 
am paying fourfold, in accordance with 
the teaching of Scripture. The way of 
the transgressor is hard, and no one 
but God knows how I have suffered the 
consequences, and I would seek to do a 
bountiful restoration. May God pardon, 
while the United States Government is 
benefited.” The signature “A Sinner” 
is a favorite one, though “A Penitent” 
and “A Lost Soul” are common enough 
to bear out the idea that religion is a 
frequent motive. A good many sums 
are forwarded by Roman Catholic 
priests. 

The morbid sensitiveness of some con 
sciences, as revealed in these letters, is 
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only less extraordinary than the periods 
for which their pangs have been en- 
dured. Stamps are constantly being 
sent, for instance, to pay arrears of pos- 
tage which presumably had already 
been collected from recipients of mail 
matter years ago. “I encldse a one-cent 
stamp,” wrote a woman, “for having 
sent a letter with only a one-cent stamp 
on it, not knowing it was wrong.” “En- 
closed find nine cents,” “said a man, 
“which I wish to refund, as | used can- 
celled stamps when it cost three cents to 
send a letter.” Two-cent postage was 
established a generation ago. The 
people who send these postage stamps 
never stop to think that the easiest way 
of making the Government a small pres- 
ent is to buy a stamp of the appropriate 
denomination and tear it up. 

From these the progress is gradual to 
the actual “freak” donations. “On bill 
forty-five years old, right party cannot 
be found,” and “For fruit stolen when a 
boy,” are typical of this class. Any- 
thing so businesslike as the conduct of 
the man who drove over from Canada, 
sold his horse, harness, and buggy, and 
years later sent, in succession, duty on 
all three, is rare. Apparently, the still 
small voice was not silenced by paying 
duty on the horse alone, so the torment- 
ed soul experimented to see if the buggy 
would not do, and at last, in despair, 
paid for the harness as well. 

Since the first entry, made during 
Madison's Administration, the conscience 
fund at Washington—legally only an 
item of “miscellaneous receipts”—has 
received between $300,000 and $400,000. 
This, at present standards, would be 
enough to run the entire Government 
establishment for just about four hours; 
but how it compares with the amount of 
which the Government has been de- 
frauded in the same time, had better re- 
main unknown for the sake of national 
self-satisfaction. 


THE TRACTION MERGER. 

The amazing balance-sheet of the Met- 
ropolitan Securities Company published 
last week, apparently in the interests of 
the traction merger, must intensify the 
opposition to that combination on the 
part of public and shareholder. The ex- 
pert accountants confessed their inability 
to arrive ata clear understanding of the 
actual situation. To analyze the exact 
status of the “holding company,” the 
“operating company,” and the real street- 
railway company was too much for them, 
as it has long been beyond the powers 
of the private investor to obtain any 
clear idea of this highly complicated 
financial arrangement. The most im- 
portant gain from this report is the ad- 
mission that the Securities company has 
been paying out large sums to make 
good the deficits of its subsidiary com- 
panies, and that the time when it will 
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dend on the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way stoca« is still far distant. As the 
accountants remark: “The Metropoli- 
tan Securities Company will be required 
to pay out a very large sum of money 
to make good deficits before it begins 
to earn a profit on its investment.” In 
addition, there is the grave risk of “ad- 
ditional subway competition, from in- 
creased taxation, or from any other 
source,” 

Truly, if this is all that the friends of 
the consolidation can say for it; if this 
absurdly mixed and almost unintelligible 
balance-sheet represents the best efforts 
of those who would: present the matter 
in its most favorable light, the public 
may well ask what would be left of the 
proposition after a search-investigation 
by a Hughes. It is not necessary to 
agree with an honest contemporary’s 
view that “no other corporation in New 
York represents such many-sided in- 
iquity,” in order to see that in this in- 
stance high finance has revealed itself 
both stupid and shortsighted as well as 
double-dealing. The one hope for the 
public approval of such a consolidation 
lay in an absolutely clear and candid 
representation of the true situation of 
the various companies. If its managers 
had frankly confessed past errors of 
judgment, had laid bare their real pre- 
dicament, and had then advocated a 
merger on the basis of the actual capi- 
talization of the Interurban and the 
Metropolitan because of the great sav- 
ings resulting therefrom, the public 
would at least have accorded them a 
respectful hearing and admitted the ex- 
istence of some sound business reasons 
for the merger. When, however, the 
Belmont and Ryan interests, far from 
suggesting a reorganization on a sound 
basis, ask the stockholders to take a leap 
into absolute darkness and insist upon 
the further watering of an already badly 
bloated enterprise, their proposal be- 
comes both an offence and a menace. It 
merits the universal chorus of condem- 
nation with which it has been received. 

Bad as is the plan from the point of 
view of the stockholders, it is, if any- 
thing, worse when examined from that 
of the public. There never was a clear- 
er case of the failure of our great finan- 
clers to take warning from the signs of 
the times. Only by the skin of its teeth 
was the city saved from a Mayor com- 
mitted to municipal ownership and man- 
agement; as it is, there are many who 
sincerely believe that Mr. Hearst was 
actually elected. If there was ever a 
time when the street-railway magnates 
should have devoted themselves to giv- 
ing the city a sound and safe manage- 
ment of its transportation lines and to 
the creation of new roads on the fair- 
est possible terms, it was this year. 
They should have imitated the Pennsyl- 
vania Ratflroad and taken the public 
into their confidence. Instead, they have 
chosen a plan which has strengthened 





the municipal management propaganda. 
People to whom this policy is as dis- 
tasteful as it is to ourselves are openly 
saying that, as between a stock-jobbing 
monopoly and street cars run from the 
City Hall, they prefer the latter. They 
would not feel so had not Mr. Belmont 
and his associates deliberately shaken 
public confidence in themselves and their 
undertakings. No American financier is 
strong enough or big enough to urge 
such a stock-watering proposition with- 
out losing prestige and standing. When 
in addition it appears that the whole 
transit future of New York is to be in 
the hands of men so indifferent to the 
public sentiment and interest, it is per- 
fectly natural that there should be de- 
mands for legislative investigations, for 
laws forbidding the combination. If it 
is also the demagogue’s opportunity, the 
Interurban and Metropolitan officials 
have only themselves to blame. 

When the future is considered, there 
is every ground for uneasiness. Is there 
to be no competition for the enormously 
valuable franchises which must be 
awarded within the next four years? 
None is in sight now, and under exist- 
ing laws the city cannot become a bor- 
rower to the extent necessary to build, 
much less to operate, the additional 
lines so urgently needed. Apparently, 
therefore, the city is bound and deliv- 
ered to the monopoly about to be cre- 
ated. But if Mr. Belmont and Mr. Ryan 
think so, and see therein their warrant 
for getting the surface railroads out of 
a very bad financial hole by again capi- 
talizing the future of their enterprises, 
they make a very sad mistake. The peo- 
ple will, sooner or later, assert their 
rights, even if they have to do it in ways 
which now seem repugnant. Some of 
them, who are stockholders in the Met- 
ropolitan and Interurban, may begin 
at once by refusing their assent to an 
indefensible and iniquitous combination. 








ENGLAND'S PERIL. 
LONDON, January 25, 1906. 

The danger which impends over England 
is not Home Rule, though the Parliamen- 
tary independence of Ireland would in my 
jvdgment introduce dualism into the very 
centre of the Empire. It is not any risk of 
foreign attack, though England, like all 
powerful States, has foes enough. It is 
not the increase of taxation, whieh, ac- 
cording to many observers, advances with 
more rapid steps than the wealth of the 
ecuntry. It is not the advent of de- 
mocracy, which, like a youngster just come 
of age, is determined to manage its own 
affairs without much reference to the 
teaching of experience. The danger which 
threatens England is the pauperization of 
the English poor. 

The poor-law has always been the weak 
point of our social system; it has, indeed, 
from time to time facilitated the main- 
tenance, if not of national harmony, yet 
6f internal peace. Yet it has been a dis- 
ease sapping the energy and independence 
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which are the true foundation of a coun- 
try’s well-being. All the wisest of reform- 
ers have felt that this is so. Men as dif- 
ferent from one another as Bentham, 
Chalmers, and O'Connell, men who knew 
different parts of the United Kingdom, and 
looked at its inhabitants from very dif- 
ferent or opposite points of view, saw that 
the poor-law threatened the country with 
evil. The great reform of 1834 was by its 
authors intended to be much more than a 
palliative. The diminution and the gradual 
prohibition of outdoor relief wouid be, it 
was thought, the first step towards the 
total abolition of poor-relief. This expec- 
tation has been disappointed. In i834 it 
seemed likely enuvugh that pauperism— 
that is, the existence of a large ciass de- 
pending for its support not on che labor 
of its members, but on relief, alias char- 
ity, doled out by the State—might within 
thirty or forty years come to an end. 
There is now no observer, whatever his 
own political or social faith, who expects 
that within the next fifty years workhouses 
and poor rates will be unknown. A man 
must indeed be an optimist who even ex- 
pects that the growth of pauperism will, 
for the present at any rate, be as strictly 
restrained as it was during the thirty 
years which followed the reform of 1834. 
The checks upon the growth of pauperism 
have all and each of them been weaknened, 
and are likely either to be Jone away 
with or to lose their efficacy. 

Consider the nature of these restraints, 
and the way in which their efficacy has been 
undermined. They were in part external— 
that is, they were legal arrangements de- 
liberately framed to discourage the lavish 
granting of poor-relief, and to ensure that 
the condition of the pauper should always 
compare unfavorably with the condition of 
the independent laborer who lived, however 
hardly, on his own earnings. They were in 
part internal—in other words, they were 
opinions or beliefs which, being widely ac- 
cepted, gave force to the action of the ex- 
ternal checks. Of these checks three should 
be specially noted. The one was the con- 
trol or direction of the poor-law by a cen- 
tral body which, under whatever name, 
aimed at curtailing the grant of outdoor 
relief; the second was the presence on 
every Board of Guardians of ex-officio 
members, who, from their position, were 
more likely to lighten the rates in the in- 
‘erest of the ratepayer than to favor the 
lavish grant of relief in the supposed in- 
terest of the poor. The last was the rule 
tbat a pauper could not exercise electoral 
rights; and that the man who received re- 
lief, or expected to receive relief, was not 
to have the right to determine what relief 
should be given, and the form in which it 
should be bestowed. Each one of these 
checks has been, if not actually removed, 
certainly rendered more or less ineffec- 
tive. 

Now that the English Government has 
become democratic, the Local Government 
Board, the action whereof greatly influences 
the principles on which poor-relief is dis- 
tributed, wishes, like every other depart- 
ment of the Government, to gain popular- 
ity for the Executive with the electors. It 
no longer struggles to ensure the rigid 
enforcement of the principles of 1834. It 
now and again stimulates the liberality of 
Guardians, and encourages the idea that 
any respectable man who is out of work 








has the right to be relieved in the way 
least painful to himself. The Poor Law 
Guardians now may consist of the very 
class, or at best of men only just above 
the very class, which may any day require 
poor-relief, and inclines to think that pat- 
perism is purely a calamity which ought to 
be relieved in the way least painful to the 
sufferer. Recent changes in the law itself 
have gone far to encourage, if not absolute- 
ly to necessitate, the granting of outdoor 
relief to persons who have still resources 
of their own. The receipt of poor-relief 
is still imcompatible with the exercise of 
electoral rights, but this salutary rule has 
been broken in upon by ominous exceptions, 
and recent provisions for the relief of the 
unemployed have been so framed as to dis- 
sociate the receipt of money, which is in 
reality poor-relief, from the political dis- 
abilities which are still entailed upon a 
man who is technically a pauper. So much 
for the external checks. Their increasing 
weakness is itself a sure sign of the dis- 
appearance of the internal check—that is, 
the condition of opinion which retarded the 
growth of pauperism and to which alone 
the external checks owed their efficiency. 
Pauperism is ceasing to be a disgrace to the 
pauper; it is held to be the disgrace of the 
country which allows any man willing to 
work to be poor 

The causes of this state of public opin- 
jon are various, but they are none of them 
transitory. The Socialism represented by 
the election of Labor candidates is too 
natural a phenomenon in an old and weal- 
thy country which has come under the 
rule of a democracy, to require explana- 
tion. The wonder is, not that the English 
electorate should pursue Socialistic ideals, 
but that the individualism derived from 
an older and aristocratic form of govern- 
ment should still exercise impwurtant in- 
fluence. What is really noticeable is, that 
classes who cannot be numbered with the 
poor should no longer present a strenuous 
resistance to proposals which at bottom 
savor of Communism. The existence of 
this inertness is certain. Clergymen of the 
Church of England have hitherto been sup- 
posed to be by character and traming the 
supporters of Conservatism. As regards 
Socialism, at any rate, many of them lean 
towards innovations which are at bottom 
more revolutionary than were the princi- 
ples of the Jacobins, who, however despotic 
in their actions, were in theory enthusiasts 
for individual liberty and really respected 
the rights of property. Hardly two months 
have passed gince the unemployed marched 
on a Sunday into St. Paul's Cathedral 
singing the ‘“‘Marseillaise.”” They did not 
come to insult or brave the clergy; they 
expected to hear a favorite preacher, and, 
if they did not hear the man of their 
choice, the preacher for the day was not 
unsympathetic, and received the occasionai 
applause of his audience. There is some- 
thing curious in the thought that a ser- 
mon congenial to Socialism was delivered 
in the cathedral where little more than 
sixty years ago might have been heard a 
dignified address from Sydney Smith. The 
wisest, as well as the wittiest, of the can- 
ons of St. Paul's was a more effective re- 
former than any clergyman of to-day, but 
he would assuredly have delivered to a 
crowd clamoring for work-—that is, for 
wages at the expense of the State—advice to 
rely rather on individual energy and self- 
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help than upon any aid doled out to them 
from the public treasury 
a very different set of men from the clergy 
but the two classes each derive their in 


Politicians are 


fluence in modern England from sympathy 
with the wishes of the people. Hence poli 
ticlans no less than preachera adopt as 
far as they can the popular ideas of their 
day. Such action in the case of person: 


anxious to obtain or to keep seats in Parli 
ament occasionally raises a suspicion of 
insincerity, and a cynic may oote with 
amusement that zeal for the attainment 
6f objects desired by wage-earners risé 


almost daily with the increase in the num 
ber of Labor representatives who have ob 
tained admission to the House of Com 
mons 


But cynicism here, as in other case 
does not exactly hit the truth. In the ex- 
cessive sympathy felt or avowed for the 


sufferings of the poor, there is much leas 
of dishonesty than of self-delusion The 
causes which favor sympathetic Socialism 
are complex. The high value which in the 
hineteenth century is set upon physical 
comfort, makes all of us look upon poverty 
as in itself a greater evil than it seemed 
even to the most humane of our grand 
fathers. Englishmen, again, have formed a 
really juster estimate of the moral harm 
done to the mass of the people through the 
lack not only of the comforts, but even of 
the enjoyments of life. The very convic- 
tion, too, on which the poor-law rests 
that it is the duty of the State to ensure 
all its members against starvation, very 
naturally engenders the conviction among 
a highly civilized society that it is 
the duty of the State to see that every citi 
zen, not guilty of crime nor of gross neg 
lect of duty, shall be secured a tolerably 
comfortable existence. In all these senti 
ments you have at any rate the conditions 
necessary for the dominance, even among 
the wealthy, of Socialistic ideas 

Add to all this the advance of democracy, 
and then another feeling comes into play, 
to which thinkers who have concerned 
themselves with politics have never paid 
sufficient attention A sovereign always 
finds flatterers, and his adulators come to 
believe seriously in the divinity of their 
idol. The deification of a Roman Emperor 
was merely the most striking example of 
au almost instinctive feeling which exists 
everywhere and at all times. This feeling 
is the natural aversion to separate power 
from goodness. Men know that an auto 
crat is powerful, they bring themeeclves to 
believe that he is wise and good. Wherever 
the people are sovereign, there with the 
mass of mankind will grow up the belief 
that the voice of the people is in some true 
sense the voice of God. If the English peo- 
ple, or rather the majority of the English 
electors, come to believe that every man 
has a right to be supplied with work, and 
work at fair wages, by the State, a mana 
of Englishmen, rich as well as poor, wil! 
rapidly adopt the faith that the wish of the 
electors is as wise as it is strong. In 154% 
all England, which then meant the £10 
householders, and the far wealthier class 
by which the £210 householders were gui4- 
ed, held the national workshops of France 
in derision. In 1906 all England, which 
means the whole body of householders and 
the class of rich men who know that poll- 
tical power can be retained only by pleas- 
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ing the whole body of householders, leans 
towards the very principles which brought 
the national workshops of France into ex- 
istence. Moreover, the English poor have 
been for centuries accustomed to rely, in 
times when work is scarce and wages low, 
on parochial relief, and the English poor- 
law is itself a Socialistic institution. Can 
any one deny that the disastrous extension 
of poor-relief is in the highest degree prob- 
able, and that over England impends the 
danger of the pauperization of the poor? 
AN OBSERVER. 


THD SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE IN FRANCE. 


PaRIs, December, 1995. 


One can but be struck, in conversing with 
intelligent Frenchmen on the law which is 
soon to go into effect, with the sadness and 
even gloom of their views. It is not that 
they regard the separation of the Church 
from the State as in itself an evil; on the 
contrary, the most enlightened of the sin- 
cerely religious would rejoice if the clergy 


were freed from dependence on the Gov- 
ernment. Nor Is this at all a recent devel- 
opment, for, as long ago as 1830, Lacordaire 
denounced with flery eloquence the budget 
dea cultea. Between a priest paid Sy Gov- 


ernment and one supported by the contri- 
butions of the faithful, he said, there is the 
same difference as between a mayor named 
by the State and one chosen by his fellow- 
citizens. Starvation is better than slavery; 
it is a pitiful religion that can live only 
by subventions. Montalembert declared: 
“We are paid by our enemies, by those who 
look on ug as hypocrites or imbeciles.” 
Even explicit was Lamennais, who 
maintained that separation alone could 
put an end to relations as injurious to the 
State as to the Church. There is of course 
an element among the clergy desirous of 
maintaining the present status, which they 
find to their advantage; and there are many 
conservative people, such as one may still 
find in our own country, who cannot re- 
concile themselves to a government that 
ignores God. It is natural for such people 
to shrink from any disturbance of the es- 
tablished order; but it js not their vague 
timidities that are impressive. 

To understand the melancholy apprehen- 
sions to which I refer, it is necessary to 


more 


consider some of the events of the past. 
Before the Revolution the clergy was suf- 
ficiently dependent on the King; but tlie 
King was a good son of the Church. The 
Revolution, however, made a clean sweep 


of everything; there existed neither Church 
nor clergy. The title to the buildings of 
the Church, with the exception of those 
that had passed into private hands, became 
vested in the national and local govern- 
ments, where it hag ever since remained. 
For political Bonaparte reéstab- 
lished the Church; but it is to be observed 
that the Concordat speaks of the Catholic 
religion as that of the great majority of 
French citizens, not as the religion of the 
State. In fact, the advantage of situation 
lay with Pius VIL; but he was timorous, 
and Bonaparte bullied him into submis- 
sion. Bonaparte was to nominate the 
bishops, the Pope merely to confirm them; 
and the bishops named the curés, subject 
to the approval of the Government. The 
consideration for this concession by the 


reasons, 





Pope was the payment of the clergy, the 
grant of the free use of the ecclesiastical 
buildings, and the practical monopoly of 
the lucrative business of burials. After 
his custom, Bonaparte altered the Concor- 
dat without the consent and in spite of the 
protest of the Pope, by the Organic Articles, 
which reduced the Church almost to the 
condition of a department of the Govern- 
ment. For a century this condition has 
substantially prevailed, although some of 
the claims of the Pope were allowed by 
the Bourbon kings and under the Second 
Empire, while the subvention of the clergy 
was considerably increased. 

For twenty-five years, however, the ten- 
dency has been in the opposite direction. 
The religious orders were, of course, first 
attacked. Their teaching was forbidden, 
their revenues were reduced, and their 
property has now been practically confis- 
cated. A few of the orders of women de- 
voted to charitable work are tolerated, and, 
in special cases, teaching is still allowed; 
but, on the whole, it may be said that the 
congregations have been suppressed. The 
turn of the secular clergy soon came. Such 
exemption from taxation as they had enjoy- 
ed was practically terminated, and now the 
stipulations of the Concordat have been 
formally repudiated. The older clergy are 
promised life-pensions, not to exceed 1,500 
francs, the rest are pensioned for from four 
to eight years. The Government proposed 
to rent the churches for religious purposes 
for a short term; but the Legislature de- 
cided to allow their free use, for the pres- 
ent, while limiting the term during which 
the other buildings may be used to five 
years. As to the other possessions of the 
Church, they pass into the hands of the 
Government, which is to transfer them, or 
what is left of them after the process of 
liquidation is completed, to certain new or- 
ganizations, called Associations Cultuelles, 
We are familiar, in New England, with the 
religious society, as distinguished from the 
body of church members, and during the 
Unitarian controversy serious legal com- 
plications arose concerning the ownership 
of church property, the society often being 
Unitarian while the church remained ortho- 
dox. There have been secular organiza- 
tions in France, called Fabriques, which 
concerned themselves with the management 
of the church property. These are abolish- 
ed, and the new associations are to take 
their place. The law is so loosely drawn as 
to make complications inevitable; and as 
there may be many associations claiming 
the same property, it is not likely that the 
churches will hereafter have any consider- 
able endowment. To make sure of this, the 
amount of endowment which they may ac- 
cumulate is limited, where their revenue ex- 
ceeds 5,000 francs, to three times that 
amount. The financial management of these 
bodies is subjected to the control of the 
Government, and whatever possessions they 
may acquire are to be taxed, Buildings and 
funds devoted to charitable as distinguished 
from purely religious purposes are transfer- 
red to charitable institutions managed by 
the Government. With the exception of 
the grant of the use of the churches, it may 
be said that henceforth the Government 
will do nothing for the support of religion. 

Were ft merely a matter of being de- 
prived of revenue, it would be a cheap price 
to pay for freedom from the corrupting in- 
fluence of Governmental patronage. The 





suffering will be severe—it is already acute 
—but it will be salutary. There is little 
hope, however, that the Government will 
cease to regulate the affairs of the Church. 
The law bristles with difficulties; it leaves 
for future decision all the most difficult 
problems. The administration of the law 
is in the hands of functionaries who hate 
not only the clergy but the very name of 
religion. The dispersion by force of 260 
religious communities was a proceeding so 
barbarous that many magistrates resigned 
rather than participate in it, and it seems 
probable that all the wealth of these bodies 
—absurdly overestimated at a million of 
francs—will be wasted or stolen. The Fa- 
briques were long ago forbidden to receive 
gifts for the schools of the Church, the 
priests have been expelled from the man- 
agement of hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions, and in a hundred ways it has been 
made clear that the separation of the 
Church does not mean that its persecution 
is to cease. The attitude of the present 
Government was foreshadowed in Paut 
Bert's ‘Manuel d’instruction morale et ci- 
vique’: “Dieu est un @tre qui nesecomprend 
pas, la religion un préjugé et une supersti- 
tion que les prétres exploitent a leur profit, 
l’athéisme un droit de "homme, la foi dans 
le surnaturel incompatible avec le progrés 
de l’esprit humain.” 

Is it probable that a Government com- 
posed of men very many of whom, if not 
most, would subscribe to Paul Bert’s creed, 
will allow the hated clergy to conduct the 
affairs of the Church without further inter- 
ference? It is not to be expected. Men 
who cling to the old faith shake their heads 
sadly, and say, “In France, we do not know 
what liberty, what freedom of conscience, 
means.” Even a person who might in his 
heart not altogether disagree with Paul 
Bert, cannot help sympathizing with these 
good people. They condemn the iniquities 
of the clergy, their cruelties, their corrup- 
tion, their obsequiousness. Even the papal 
pretensions are commonly ridiculed by the 
faithful; but they may well feel sore and 
anxious when they know that they are at 
the mercy of a set of debased politicians 
who would gladly extirpate from the na- 
tion their most sacred convictions. So far 
as miracles go, it is only the first step 
that costs. The good Catholic takes more 
steps than his Protestant brother, but both 
of them accept the supernatural. There 
seems no reason to suppose that the re- 
ligious instinct is to die out in man; do 
not the votaries of Christian Science count 
their millions? Persecution in the name of 
progress is nothing but a renewal of the 
infamous policy of the clergy in the dark 
ages. No good Catholics need expect politi- 
cal preferment, hardly even office, from the 
present Government; and that means a good 
deal in France. 

At the best, the future of the Church is 
extremely uncertain; no one can yet tell 
whether the appointment of the clergy will 
not fall entirely into the hands of the 
Pope. If it does, it will be unprecedented 
if the Government does not interfere; if it 
does not, Frenchmen must develop a ca- 
pacity for self-government that they have 
shown no sign of possessing. Yet it is 
possible that, out of the turmoil of per- 
secution, of ugly passions and bitter enmi- 
ties, there may arise a purer religion than 
any that France has yet known; purer in 
its clergy, purer in ite laity, and eventual- 
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ly purer in its faith. The elements exist; 
you may hear homilies to-day that go 
straight to the heart, delivered by priests 
who are pure in heart to listeners who are 
sincerely devout, and at the same time full 
of intelligence. On the other hand, it is 
conceivable that the mass of the people 
may become completely irreligious, the 
lump being too large for the leaven. No 
one can foretell the event; but in France 
whatever happens is at least sure to be 
interesting. MacG. 


THE GOLOVKINS. 


Paris, January 17, 1906. 


It will be no easy task to write in future 
ages the history of Russia. Recent events 
do not give us a true understanding of 
the past, as they are themselves difficult 
to understand. Russia is still as she has 
been since she was born to history, in a 
sort of inorganic state; she is agitated by 
instincts which we are incapable of right- 
ly appreciating; by forces which are not 
guided by intelligence; by vague aspirations 
which borrow at times the language of 
Eastern civilizations, but which hardly know 
their own aim. In the chaotic state of Rus- 
sia, history cannot follow the lead of any 
definite policy; it has for its guide no con- 
stitutional laws; its sole resource is tofast- 
en on distinct personalities that appear as 
lights shining in the darkness. 

As a contribution to Mmistorical Rus- 
sian literature, I may cite a volume just 
edited by Count Fedor Golovkin, under the 
subtitle of “‘Le Cour et le Régne de Paul L.: 
Portraits, Souvenirs et Anecdotes.’ M. Bon- 
net, who writes the Introduction to this 
volume, tells us that he once saw in the old 
house at Monnaz, in Switzerland, several 
portraits representing members of the il- 
lustrious family of the Counts Golovkin—the 
Chancellor of Peter the Great, Count Fedor, 
Russian Ambassador to Naples, etc. The 
Chancellor was one of the ancestors of the 
proprietor of the chateau of Monnaz, and 
very valuable relics of the past, as well as 
the archives of the Couhts Golovkin, found 
asylum in this quiet Swiss residence. They 
reposed there, unknown to the great public, 
for nearly a century and a half. Some ex- 
tracts from these papers were published in 
1900 by Lucien Perey in the ‘Figures du 
Temps Passé’; and M. Bonnet gives us the 
memoirs of Count Fedor Golovkin, preceded 
by a summary history of his family. 

The first Golovkin who appears in the 
modern history of Russia is Gabriel, a con- 
temporary of Peter I., who became his 
Chancellor, after having first been a mere 
chamberlain. He was the first to receive 
in Russia the foreign title of Count. He 
often played a part in the orgies of the 
Tsar, a subject on which we find curious 
and not very edifying details in the inedited 
papers of Count Fedor Golovkin. There 
seems to have been a “council of the best 
drinkers,” of which all the intimate friends 
of Peter I. were members: 

“The rule of these orgies was a prom- 
enade round the table of Silenus, and none 
of the great ones was found more able to 
play the part than my great-grandfather. . . 
These were very rude fashions, but they 
were not Russian, and caused great scandal 
in the nation. The Reformer, finding the 
national drunkenness too vulgar, had it re- 
placed by an exaggeration of old German 
customs, which his frequenting the booths 
and drinking-shops had revealed to him, 








and he regarded such saturnalia as a begin- 
ning of civilization.” 

There is not much to say about the Chan- 
cellor’s children. The eldest led an ob- 
scure life at court. Michael, the younger 
son, was exiled after the coup d'état of the 
Empress Elizabeth. He stayed in Siberia 
with his wife a long time, and died there 
in profound poverty. His body was brought 
back to Moscow by his wife after Catharine 
II.’s accession to the throne. 

“The Empress gave her four thousand 
peasants and a pension of four thousand 
rubles. She was hardly established in her 
father’s house when she lost her eyesight. 
‘I asked her once,’ writes Fedor in his 
memoirs, ‘by what accident?’ ‘By what ac- 
cident? Why! I had wept for twenty-three 
years.’ ” 

She died at the age of a hundred years, 
remembering to the end in the greatest de- 
tails the period of Peter the Great. She 
had conversed with Louls XIV. and Madame 
de Maintenon in the gardens of Versailles; 
she had lived in Berlin, in Vienna, on the 
frontiers of Kamtchatka, In the greatest af- 
fluence and the greatest penury. 

The second son of the Chancellor of Peter 
I. was named Alexander; he made diplo- 
macy his career, left Russia and never 
returned to it, notwithstanding the en- 
treaties and offers of the Empress Catha- 
rine. His son Alexander was educated in 
Holland; he became possessor of the Swiss 
chateau at Monnaz, Sut spent the greater 
part of his time in a country house near 
Lausanne—still to be seen as it was inhab- 
ited for some time by Voltaire. 

“Those were the beaug jours of Lausanne. 
Foreigners came from all sides, such as 
Gibbon, Voltaire, Servan, Razumovski, 
Prince Louis of Wiirtemberg. ... Gib- 
bon wrote the ‘History of the Decline and 
Fall,’ Voltaire organized atheatre, Razumov- 
ski was busy with natural history, Prince 
Louls of Wiirtemberg founded the Moral 
Society of Lausanne, an association whose 
members pledged themselves to mutual en- 
lightenment by conversation and correspen- 
dence.” 

Golovkin lived there; he had married the 
daughter of Professor Lorenz von Mosheim. 
Frederick the Great tempted him to come to 
Berlin,and made him Director of Playhouses. 
He retained this post only two years and 
retired to Paris. He was a great admirer 
of Rousseau, and wrote an anonymous 
pamphlet, ‘My Ideas on the Education of 
Women, or a Plan of Education for my 
Daughter.’ He died in Paris in 1781. He 
had for many years kept up a correspon- 
dence with Paul I., then a Grand Duke, on 
philosophical and moral rather than on lit- 
erary or political subjects. Of this there 
is unfortunately no trace left. His son 
George returned to Russia, as he could find 
no career for himself in France. 

Count Fedor, author of the memoirs now 
published, was born in Holland, and was sent 
in 1778 to Berlin to be educated. “As the 
Dowager Countess of Kameke, my father’s 
eldest sister,”” he says, “kept then the best 
house in the capital, I had occasion to 
study at the same time the sciences and 
the world and a little court--for the Princes 
of the blood often did her the honor to 
visit her.”” He describes in his memoirs 
the society of the court. Of Frederick the 
Great he says: 

“He hardly leaves the sanctuary of Pots- 
dam except for military mang@uvres in 
various parts of his states. ... Few 
travellers obtain the distinction of arriv- 
ing through a sea of sand at the sanctuary, 


where genius occupies itself in creating 
resources where it seems there are none 
These rare interviews are granted to celeb 
rity rather than to worth, and partake of 
curiosity more than of esteem The 
great King, either from a superabundant 


superiority or an irascible pride, often wii 
lingly reduces tc powder acts and thoughts 
for which one felt sure at least of a little 
indulgence. He shows somewhat more len- 
fency to statesmen, but military and espe 
cially literary men rarely leave hs cabinet 


without a scratch In the midst of the 
pompous monuments of bad taste by which 
he has surrounded his retreat, the K 
lives as economically as his family, h 
generals, and his ministers.” 

The court of the great Catharine, where 
Golovkin was made a chamberlain, was 
more magnificent. He recetved his nom- 
ination as an answer to a request which 
he had made of her in French verse. His 
functions were agreeable He traversed 


the Imperial palace as if it were his own 
“Every four days, each person of the court 
les of all the known wines, 
which 
made, if I remember rightly, sixty bottles.” 
There was really a single 


received two bott 


and one of every sort of liqueur, 


luty, which con- 


Sisted in amusing the sovereign Fedor 
was highly successful in this respect; he 
told her stories, read to her when she was 


half asleep in her bed, made for her charm 
ing vistas in the Park of Tsarskoe-Selo 
The Empress confided to him the Embassy 
to Naples, but 
affairs of the kingdom, and wrote satirical 
verses on the Queen which made it 
sible for him to remain there. He fell into 
disgrace, returned by short stages to Rus 
sia, stopping on his way in Venice with the 
Prince of Nassau-Siegen, and on his arrival 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Pernau 
He was liberated at the death of Catharine, 
and the Emperor Paul I. made 
of ceremonies. He did gain 
graces of his wild and capricious master, 
and in 1800 he was ordered to retire to his 
estates. He tells us, 
to a friend, that he employed the year of 
his new exile in teaching the 
the village to read, and in writing a untver- 
sal history. 


he mixed too much in the 


impos 


him master 


not -he good 


in a letter addressed 


children of 


His exile ceased on the succession to the 
throne of Alexander I.; from that moment 
he lived the life of a cosmopolitan. He 


spent the first years of the century at Dres- 
den, where he became very intimate with 
Metternich. We find him in 1804 at Berlin, 
where he was patronized by the beautiful 
Queen Louise. After the peace of Tilsit, he 
established himself in Paris. 

“I had here,” he says, “great successes 
in society, which in France is decisive of 
so many things, since by my manners, my 
language, and even my defects I was emi- 


nently French, and my political nullity 
removed all constraint from the kindness 
with which people treated me. P.aced at 


once in the midst of the best society, I 
seemed like a plant of the soll, and a plant 
cultivated in the fine days of the old so- 
clety.” 

I shall not follow him to Switzerland, to 
Florence. Wherever he went, he took pleas- 
ure in writing, having a number of corre- 
spondents. He was a very agreeable 
causeur ; at times he tried his hand on po- 
litical questions, and wrote, among other 
pamphlets, ‘Considerations on the Moral 
Constitution of France.’ His memoirs are 
the most important part of his work, and in 
them the most interesting chapters are the 
recollections of the court and the reign of 
Paul I. They deserved to be published, and 
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chapter of history. Count Fedor appears in 
it as a type of a class of Russians who felt 
the influence of French ideas and of Occi- 
dental civilization, and who formed an ex- 
ceptional élite, deprived of all political 
power, the ornaments, not the real insp'r- 
ere and supporters, of autocracy 


Correspondence. 
KEATS AND HIS INTERPRETERS 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION 


Sin My attention has just been called 
to Dr. Garnett’s interesting letter to the 
Nation of December 21, on Keats's “‘beau- 
tiful Win 
Clasp'd Like « missal where swart Paynimea 

pray 
May I, even at this late hour, ofier some 
remarks on the subject? I mist confess 
that, to my mind, this beautiful line ought 


not to be called beautiful, because it fails 
in its object, even granting that it means 
anything at all. 

The object of a comparison is, we are 
taught, to make matters more striking and 
clear. When Shakspere tells us that HNam- 
let's revenge will be swift as “the thoughts 
of love,"" we all know what is meant; the 
comparison is as clear as it is beautiful. 
If we had been told that Hamlet would 
move as swiftly as a pterodactyl, the com- 
parison would not have been beautiful, be- 
cause obscure; few people know what a 
pterodactyl] is; fewer have fixed ideas as 
to its slowness or rapidity, which have not 
been recently tested. 


Keats's line, in his otherwise splendid 
stanza xxvii is I blush to say 
“pterodactyl"’ to me. The poet's intention 
is to make us understand the staie of 
Madeline, “in her soft and chilly nest,” 
when, at last, 

the poppled warmth of sleep oppress'd 

Iler soothed limba."’ 

He describes her in different ways, and, 
among others, as being, as we said, 

“Clasp’d ike oo miseal where swart Paynimes 

pray.’ 

For the comparison to be clear, or in- 
deed to mean anything, it should be no 
torious that miseals are to be found ciasped 
in Paynim land But they are not, and 
never were Clasped or no, Paynims keep 
no such books, and no one has ever be 


lieved that they did. So that the means 
chosen to make us understand in what 
particular way Madeline was “clasped,” far 
from giving us any light, leaves us in 
greater darkness than before: witness the 
conflicting interpretations of the wisest and 
cleverewt critics 

Let us even assume that the words have 
the sense, and that the poet had the Iin- 
tention, alleged by Dr. Garnett: the line 
will not be better, nor the comparison more 
appropriate. The occasion is Madeline's 
sleep, which is to last, at most, until morn, 
and which in fact lasts much less. How 
can she be properly “compared,” to use 
Dr. Garnett's own words, “to a shut mis- 
sal, . With the heightening circum- 
stance that not only is the missal shut, 
but it is shut in Heathenesse, where it 
will never be opened’’? If ao, the compar- 
ison should have been reserved for the time 
when Madeline's eyes would “never be 





opened"’ again—the time, not of her sleep, 
but of her death. 

It was a fault only too common among 
the lyricists of the nineteenth century to 
string together beautiful words, sugge-ting, 
at most, a meaning, rather than having 
any. More than one line of this sort is to 
be found in Musset, a fault to be condoned, 
not praised. y 

Recalling the trouble given to literary 
connoisseurs, in past times as now, by 
Keats's line, Dr. Garnett mentions the sad 
case of Philaréte Chasles, who, wanting to 
translate the passage, went absolutely 
astray, replaced one word by another, and, 
not knowing what to do with the epithet 
“swart,” quietly suppressed it. To do so, 
observes Dr. Garnett, is to meet the diffi- 
culty “in true French fashion."”” From the 
pen of such a scholar such a generaliza- 
tion may surprise. What Chasles did de- 
serves all blame and is quite wrong, but 
has nothing especially French. In giving u 
new edition of an old text (Matthew Paris's 
‘Chronica Majora’), H. R. Luard wrote thus 
of a predecessor: ‘He has not the slight- 
est scruple in altering what he does not 
understand, or changing words or expres- 
sions that he does not like.’" The prede- 
cessor Luard alludes to was not a French- 
man; he was Archbishop Parker. 

JUSSERAND. 

Wasutxoron, D. C* January 31, 1906. 


OUR SLOVENLY SPEECH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent, in this week's 
issue, who writes on current oral Bnglish 
touches a responsive chord. We have late- 
ly heard much of the Gaelic movement, and 
there is enthu@fasm in the effort to revivify 
the beautful Irish speech, for long time in 
languishment. But surely here in America 
there is present need of an apostie of Eng- 
iish—an American Hyde—who will lead a 
crusade in behalf of the revival of our 
mother tongue. Mr. Henry James sounded 
the tocsin in his address last summer at 
Bryn Mawr. He is competent to lead, but 
has forsaken us and fled with hands to ear. 

As he points out, the sad thing is, in- 
deed, the absence in us of the consciousness 
of sin. People whose grammar is of the 
schools, whose complacency is supreme, 
whose means assure them the conventional 
e‘egancies of life, are tone-deaf to the un- 
happy sounds they emit as human speech. 
One hears people of scholastic culture in 
Northwestern college towns, for example, 
discourse learnedly of Athenian philosophy 
while they burr their ¢e’s In the most hope- 
lessly Theban way; and then these same 
people are heard to observe that, whatever 
the dialectic peculiarities of New Bngland 
or the South may be, there is nothing dis- 
tinctively peculiar in their own speech! 
Alas, thelr speech bewrayeth them. Here 
and there, indeed, throughout the land we 
may hear a voice of “Englishe undefyled,” 
but it is the voice of one erying in the wil- 

Respectfully, 

HENRY LEVERETT CHASE. 
Sr. Lours, January 27, 1906, 


derness, 


A PLBA FOR INDIRECT DISCOURSB. 


To THE Borror oF THe NATION: 


Sim: Among the changes im the Bnglish 
language for which American newspapers 





are responsible is the decrease in the use 
of indirect discourse in the reporting of 
conversations and public addresses. The 
prevailing appetite of editors for interviews 
in the form of dialogue or monologue com- 
pels the reporter to dress up in quotation- 
marks sentences and paragraphs which may 
represent well or ill the ideas of the per- 
son quoted, but which, being based on the 
reporter’s memory or at best his longhand 
notes, cannot possibly be what they pretend 
to be, namely, the exact language of the 
speaker. I do not complain of those news- 
papers whose frankly avowed object is to 
deck out all their news items in the smart 
est language possible, without regard to 
either original facts or original words; if 
they wish to clothe the alleged ideas of 
college professors, prize-fighters, and shop- 
lifters in the uniform elegances of repor- 
torial English, their readers, being some- 
times diverted thereby and rarely deceived, 
have no grievance that I feel called upon 
to present. On the other hand, many 
newspapers that are governed by the motive 
of giving the pubiic accurate reports have 
come so far under the influence of these 
sprightly purveyors of fictitious news as to 
put pressure on their reporters to serve up 
no news that is not spiced with interviews, 
and no interviews that are not garnished 
with the symbols of direct discourse The 
result is that one rarely finds in an Ameri- 
can newspaper a quotation of any length 
in indirect discourse, and one is led to 
doubt whether one reporter in ten could 
execute a paragraph of it without do- 
ing violence to its proper moods and 
tenses. 

The average person seeking to reproduce 
from memory the statements of another 
succeeds best if he devotes himself to mas- 
tering the ideas rather than the mere words 
of his informant. An interviewer who 
patches together such words and phrases 
as he can remember in order to make a con- 
nected statement in direct quotation, is not 
so likely to reproduce faithfully the thought 
of his informant as he would be if he did 
the best he could with his own words in in- 
direct discourse. Moreover, the person in- 
terviewed is usually as averse to masquer- 
ading in language not exactly his own as 
he is to wearing another person's clothes. 
Given the exact words of a speaker, the 
choice between direct and indirect discourse 
may well be made in favor of the livelier 
form; but when the only possible thing is 
to repeat the sense or general purport of 
a statement, or when it is obviously neces 
sary to summarize a long passage in a few 
sentences, indirect discourse, which clear.y 
limits the responsibility of the original 
speaker, is surely the only honest method 
of quotation. A careful observance of this 
principle would give our newspapers much 
freer access to the confidence of public men, 
many of whom, exasperaied as much by the 
English put into their mouths by false 
quotation-marks as by the misrepresenta- 
tion of their ideas, utterly refuse to “talk 
for publication,” although their opin- 
jons may be reasonably desired by the 
public. 

It is not necessary that our reporters 
should copy the English newspapers to the 
extent of laboriously turning long verba- 
tim reports into indirect discourse for pur- 
poses of publication; but they would do well 
to exercise their pens in that fashion now 
and then if they would not lose the use of 
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an indispensable implement of expression 
I am, sir, ete., J. D. GREENE. 
Campripes, Mass., January 31, 1906. 








THE BGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your valuable review of Capart's 
‘Primitive Art in Egypt’ (p. 104, Feb. 1) 
alludes to the “Research Account of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund"; and as there is 
much misapprehension concerning the Re- 
search Account, and I have many inquiries 
to answer about it, let me state that the 
“Egyptian Research Account” society has 
no connection with the Fund society. It is 
practically an entirely new society, and its 
organization, of recent date, has Sir John 
Lubbock for president, and over forty per- 
sons eminent in scholarship, official and ¢ vic 
position, or the like, for its committee 
Professor Petrie, no longer connected with 
the Fund, is field director, and the con- 
tinuance of his researches will now depend 
entirely upon the contributions to the “‘Re- 
search Account,” as the circular states. 
The honorary secretary in London writes 
to me: “Professor Petrie’s work has been 
so well supported in the past by his Amer- 
ican friends that I fee] quite sure we can 
look forward to a continuance of their fa- 
vor; for I am certain that your frank ap- 
preciation of the grand work that he has 
done in Egypt is shared by very many of 
your countrymen.” 

I have already sent over many esubscrip- 
tions, and I beg to add that I will gladly 
forward all subscriptions of not less than 
five dollars each (which entitles to the il- 
lustrated volume of the season) to this 
splendid cause in the hands of a master 
famous for his economy and skill. I have 
subscribed $25; and I pay every cost, so 
that all may go intact to Petrie’s direct 
work in sifu and the publication of the re- 
sults 

(Rev.) WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW. 

625 Beacon StReet, Boston, 

February 3, 1906. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 


TO THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Prof. W. L. Stevens, writing on ‘The 
Honor System in American Colleges’ in the 
February number of the Popular Science 
Monthly, refers to the early date of the 
establishment of that system at the South 
Carolina College. Permit me to. give, 
through your columns, a few pieces of evi- 
dence in proof of his statements. 

The honor system was here a growth. The 
first president, Jonathan Maxcy, a native of 
Massachusetts, had the board of trustees, 
at their meeting on the 19th of December, 
1804, adopt as the basis of discipline this 
section (article yii.’‘of the by-laws published 
at Columbia, 8. C., 1805): ‘“‘The rewards and 
punishments of this institution shall be 
all addressed to the sense of duty, and the 
principles of honorand shame.”’ At the death 
of Dr, Maxcy in 1820 Prof. Robert Henry 
delivered an address, published in 1822, in 
which he said that Dr. Maxcy “appealed to 
the honor of his pupils, and required a 
faithful compliance with conditions which 
they themselves had voluntarily undertaken 
to perform.” F: 

In 1823 a most serious offence committed 
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of which shows that the honor system had 
by this time developed almost to the degree 
existing at the present. All students were 
requifed to answer whether they had com- 
mitted, or had been accessory to, the of- 
fence in regard to which the faculty was 
conducting the investigation. The minutes 
of the faculty for April 10, 1823, have this 
comment: “Answers [denials] were given by 
the following students, who, of course, were 
considered as exonerated and allowed to re- 
tain their standing.” By 1836 a regular 
method of procedure had been established 
A student was not expected to incriminate 
any one else by his evidence. If he denied 


that he had anything to do with the offence | 


of which he had been charged on reasonable 
presumptive evidence, he was regarded as 
prima facie not guilty; if his denial was af- 
terwards found to be not true, he was ex- 
pelled for lying. 

Between 1807 and 1848 there were at least 
two editions of the by-laws of the College, 
but no copy is accessible, so that I have de- 
termined the dates 1823 and 1836 from the 
MS. minutes of the faculty, which are pre- 
served in the College Library. 

Very truly yours, EpWIN L. GREEN 


Souts Carotina Co_Lgen, CoLumBta, 
January 26, 1906, 


Notes. 


Further spring announcements by the 
Macmilian Company are a ‘Memoir of 
Archbishop Temple,’ in two volumes; 
‘Persia, Past and Present,’ by Prof. A 
V. WilllamseJackson, with numerous il- 
lustrations; and ‘Kaempfer’s History o: 
Japan in 1693,’ translated in three volumes 
by J. G. Scheuchzer. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly issue 
‘From a College Window,’ a collection oi 
serial papers from the Cornhill Magazine, 
with six essays not before published, by 
Arthur C. Benson, author of ‘The Upton 
Letters.’ 

The Burrows Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, announce the extension of Avery's 
‘History of the United States’ from twelve 
to fifteen volumes. Original subscribers 
will have the three last gratis; subscrib- 
ers to the fifteen may similarly find them- 
selves presented with a sixteenth (i. e., 
the index volume, unless that be the fif- 
teenth). 

Mr. E. F. Henderson’s ‘Short History of 
Germany,’ which on its appearance four 
years ago we judged to be the best in 
English for that part of it (the main) 
treating of the period between the begin- 
ning of the Reformation and the estab- 
lishment of the German Empire, has been 
brought out in a single volume by Mac- 
millan. 

Messrs. Longman'’s school edition of 
Palgrave's ‘Golden Treasury’ will certainly 
find favor. Mr. Herbert Bates hag freely 
handled the compiler’s notes, and added 
his own. The general reader may 4isre- 
gard both in pursuit of the poems alone. 
There is an index of first MNnes, and a 
conspectus of the contributory poeis. 

The parent ‘Who's Who’ for 1906 (Lon- 
don: Black; New York: Macmillan) boasts 
ite 68th year of issue and of usefulness. 
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Its newest wrinkles are an enumeration 
(not naming) of sons and daughters, and 
indication of motor and telephone num- 
bers and telegraphic addresses Now thar 
American, German, and Italian copies o 


‘Who's Who" are springing into existence 
the advisabilility of cleaving to British 
“somebodies" alone is worth considering 
in view of the growing bulk of the work 


A stately'Deutsches Zeitgenossenlexikon 
Biographisches Handbuch deutscher Min 
ner und Frauen der Gegenwart’ (Leipzie 
Schulze & Co.; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner) follows close upon the heels of 
the smaller and more nimble ‘Wer ist's 
Unsere Zeitgenossen.’ Eight hundred pages 
in the German letter now compete with 
one thousand and upwards in Roman type 
and if the latter seems an advantage for 
‘Wer ist's” it is offset by a minimum of 
abbreviations in the Lexikon. Further con 


parison shows a wider range in Wer 
ist's?’—the Lexikon's choice of eminent con 
temporaries being rather strictly confined 
to the German Empire, though exceptions 
have been made in the case of certain 
Austrians and Swiss. Page one in the two 


works has ten notices for ‘Wer  ist's” 
against four for the Lexikon, and only twe 
are in common. The information contained 
in these is substantially identical. It ap 
pears, therefore, that a shelf supplied with 
both these dictionaries of contemporaries 
will be richer than with either alone; bu 
we fear the cheapness and portability of 
‘Wer ist's?’ may seriously affect the pub 
lishers’ purpose to make an annual of 
the Lexikon. Few of its notices exceed 
half a column, and the Emperor Wilhelm 
gets no more space than Sudermann; both 


less than Paul Heyse, thanks to bie lit 
erary productivity 

‘Napoleon's Love Story’ (Dutton) is a 
novel by a Polish author, Waclaw Gasio 
rowski, translated by Count de Soissons 
It breathes history at every pore, for even 
in the translator's preface we are thrilled 


by the information that in 1863 [sic] twen 
ty-five thousand Polish horsemen defeated 
300,000 Turks under the walls of Vienna’ 
The author is looked on by his country 
men as the champion of the school of writ 
ers who follow Sienkiewieg, and his book 
may therefore appeal to some of the read 
ers of ‘Quo Vadis.” 

Mr. Ernest Radford remarks, in the 
prefatory text of the volume of the Newnes 
Art Library devoted to Rossetti (Frederick 
Warne @& Co.): “‘Whilst the quality of the 
original must necessaril.y be Jest in the re 
production, the design is at any rate there 
by means of which we are brought aimos! 
as close to the artist on his intellectual 
side as we should have been by the origi 
nal, and, with illustrations so arranged a. 
to take us through the stages of his career, 
are not altogether without guides." This ts 
a fair statement of the usefulness of such 
books of reproductions if they only were 
“so arranged as to take us through the 
stages of a career,” but for some reason 
the publishers persist in ignoring this or 
any other visible princip.e o!f arrangement, 
and to follow Mr. Radford’s chronologica! 
account of Rossetti's work you must go 
skipping through the plates hunting for the 
one you want, and lucky when you find «& 

M. Arséne Alexandre takes the tone of 
personal reminiscence in the introduction 
to the volume on ‘Puvis de Chavannes’ in 
the same series; and though he has little 
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of importance to tell us, that little is first- 
hand information, not mere compilation. 
By a curious blunder the detail pilates of 
the “‘Ludus pro Patria” credit that decora- 
tion to Rouen, though the small ensemble 
plate gives the correct ascription to 


Amiens 

It was, perhaps, hardly to be expected 
that Mrs. Ady (Julia Cartwright) should 
make of her ‘Raphael’ in the Popular Li- 
brary of Art (London: Duckworth; New 
York: Dutton) such an original piece of 
analysis or so illuminating a biography as 
one or two other little books in this useful 
series. Pretty much everything has al- 
ready been said about Raphael, and all that 
a writer can hope to do is to give a rational 
and well-balanced résumé of accepted criti- 
cism and acknowledged fact. This Mrs. 
Ady has done acceptably, and the volume is 
a worthy successor to its forerunners. 

In ‘The Modern Trust Company’ (Macmil- 
lan), F. B. Kirkbride and J. E. Sterrett of- 
fer us the first detailed account of the or- 
ganization and operation of trust compa- 
nies As such, the book supplies a genuine 
want, and should receive a hospitable re- 
ception. The authors have made a careful 
study of the distinctly technical side of 
their subject, and have produced a book 
similar in its general features to the best 
works upon what is usually called ‘‘prac- 
tical banking.”” But, to the larger economic 
problems caused by the rapid development 
of trust companies, the scantiest attention 
is given. The authors do well to show the 
desirability of having adequate cash re- 
serves maintained by companies engaged in 
an ordinary banking business, but they 
should have devoted more than three pages 
to this important and timely subject. They 
do well, also, to point out the importance 
of frequent public statements of the condl- 
tion of these Institutions, yet merely touch 
upon the topic, which ought to have re- 
ceived extended treatment. In future edi- 
tions, it is to be hoped that more attention 
will be given to these larger questions of 
public policy. The care and judgment with 
which the rest of their work is done, justi- 
fy the belief that our authors are compe- 
tent to deal with the broader aspects of 
thelr subject. As their book now stands, 
however, it fails to give us all that we have 
a right to expect from a comprehensive 
treatise upon trust companies. 

Charles A. Conant’s ‘Principles of Money 
and Banking’ (Harper & Bros.) is a com- 
prehensive treatise, parts of which have 
already appeared in economic and financial 
periodicals, It is not written for the pur- 
pose of demolishing the “quantity theory,” 
extirpating the bimetallist, or advocating 
an “asset currency,” but is devoted to 
irenic exposition rather than polemical dis- 
cussions Withal it is written clearly and 
interestingly, and should prove a useful 
work of reference at many points Viewed 
as a systematic treatise, however, the 


eritic’sa verdict cannot be wholly favorable. 
Mr. Conant has read wide.y the English and 
French literature on his subject, but has 
made no use of the German. He has not 


always discriminated between what was 
novel to him and what would be new to a 


well-informed reader His pages are en- 


cumbered with superfluous quotations upon 
unimportant topics, which he could have 
dismissed equally well with a few words of 
his own. His historical chapters are some- 
times painfully inadequate, and his treat- 
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ment of theoretical subjectsnot always sat- 
isfactory. He is at his best in the discus- 
sion of various practical topics with which 
he has had wide and varied experience; 
elsewhere, many of his chapters do not rise 
above the level of the commonplace. With 
conspicuous merits and serious defects, the 
book will be held in varying estimation by 
different readers and critics. 

Gannett, Garrison, & Houston's ‘Com- 
mercial Geography’ represents still another 
attempt to meet the demand for a text-book 
on trade. It registers an advance over 
some of its predecessors in that it lays dis- 
tinct stress upon the physical and social 
conditions of commerce; in other words, it 
reduces more nearly to their relative im- 
portance the statistical materials which 
formerly well-nigh made up what posed as 
commercial geography. But this process is 
carried out in the present volume, as it 
seems to us, in a degree still insufficient. 
Considerably over half of the material is 
statistical, and is set off by itself instead 
of being interspersed in the more general 
and philosophical part, either directly or by 
cross-reference, by way of immediate il- 
lustration of principles there set forth. 
Statistical materials always afford diffi- 
culties to the student, and especially to the 
schoolboy; and it is only by the most skil- 
ful use of the nucleus-principle that any 
life can be put into them. Pedagogically, 
then, this book is still defective; and as 
for the scientific discussion of the condi- 
tions of commerce, this seems incomplete 
and insufficiently systematic, and in many 
cases too condensed. The treatment varies 
between passages of complex implication 
and others of a more suitable simplicity. It 
is to be feared that the teacher himself, 
unless specially trained along these lines, 
will have trouble in extracting from this 
book the new point of view. 

A foreign work upon the same subject 
(Eckert’s ‘Grundriss der Handelsgeogra- 
phie,’ Leipzig, 1905) comes nearer to a 
scientific treatment of the subject than any 
other we have seen. Practically, all the 
essential principles of the influence of en- 
vironment are rehearsed in the first volume, 
together with apposite examples. All the 
more purely local and statistical matter 
is referred to a second volume. If the book 
were more attractively set up, with larger 
and less crowded type, the impression of 
dull Gelehrsamkeit which it gives would 
be to a great extent removed. In the hands 
of a skilful translator permitted to omit, 
paraphrase, and manipulate, Eckert’s work 
could be made into a text-book consider- 
ably superior to any we now have in Eng- 
Neh. As it stands, it is a valuable ref- 
erence volume for any one who teaches the 
subject. 

The fourth volume of the ‘Jahrbuch der 
deutschen Biblotheken’ has just appeared, 
containing the usual lists of libraries and 
librarians in the German Empire, statisti- 
cal tables, and new statutes and regula- 
tions. Among the latter we find the new 
Royal Ordinance regulating the appoint- 
ments to the higher library service in Ba- 
varia. The chief library in that country is 
the Hof- und Staatsbi>iiothek in Munich, 
and the second half of the apprenticeship 
which all would-be librarians must serve 
must be gone through there, while in case of 
the first half the candidates may choose be- 
tween that library, the university libraries, 





and a couple of other specified institutions. 
In addition to the apprentice work, the can- 
didates must attend lectures in the history 
of printing and the book trade, in palwog- 
raphy, library administration, and bibliog- 
raphy. Since the publication of the pre- 
vious volume, two libraries have joined the 
international library loan system, namely, 
the Public Library of Geneva, Switzerland, 
and the library of Columbia University in 
New York, the latter being the first Ameri- 
can institution to join. 

The first annual volume of the ‘Annota- 
tiones,” issued by the Concilium Biblio- 
graphicum in Zurich, has just been com- 
pleted. It contains, besides the report 
for 1904 and sundry notes in regard to the 
card indexes of the Concilium, reprints or 
abstracts of a number of “Articles dealing 
with the Concilium Bibliographicum and its 
Work,” in continuation of the bibliography 
of such articles during the years 1893 to 
1904, also found in this volume. The latter 
is partly reprinted from the Bibliography 
of Codperative Cataloguing and the Print- 
ing of Catalogue Cards presented as a the- 
sis to the School of Library Science of the 
University of Illinois by Messrs. T. Jahr 
and A. J. Strohm, and printed in 1903 by 
the Library of Congress. The most impor- 
tant announcement of the Concilium itself 
is that in regard to the resumption of its 
card bibliography of physiology, accom- 
panied by an excellent study of the proper 
scope of a bibliography, the completeness 
to be attained, the arrangement of the ma- 
terial, etc. 

The National Geographic Magazine for 
January contains as its first article Gen. 
A W. Greely’s address on geographical 
exploration, delivered at the Carnegie In- 
stitute in Pittsburgh. This is foliowed by 
an entertaining account of the Florida 
Keys and their products by John Gifford. 
A railroad to Key West is in process of 
construction, binding the different Keys 
together like a string of pearls. The 
writer, who has a plantation on Elliott’s 
Key, from which he picked in one day 
cocoanuts, bananas, limes, pineapples, pa- 
paws, sapodillas, sugar apples, sweet po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, eggplants, and peppers, 
prophesies that they will soon he the site 
of many winter villas and gardens. The 
greater part of the remainder of the num- 
ber is devoted ‘to a report of the speech- 
es delivered at the annual dinner of the 
National Geographic Society, but fitted for 
the columns of a newspaper rather than 
for what purports to be a scientific jour- 
nal, The new department of geographical 
squibs is also to be regretted as a further 
lowering of dignity of this periodical. Many 
of the illustrations, interesting in them- 
selves, have no reference to anything in 
the text, but seem to be inserted to in- 
crease the bulk of the number. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen, No. 11, has for 
its article of most general interest an ac- 
count, by Alb. Grubauer, of an expedition 
into the interior of the Malay Peninsula 
made for the purpose of studying the few 
remaining aborigines. After much difi- 
culty he was able to find one of their vil- 
lages. He describes the inhabitants as 
scarcely middle-sized, but well formed and 
excessively shy, evidently resembling 
strongly, in this as well as in their habits 
of lifa the pygmies of the Central African 
forest. The other leading contents are @ 
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summary of our present knowledge of the 
Antarctic Ocean, and a description of the 
hurricane which last June raged in the 
Marshall Islands, both accompanied by 
maps. There is further a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the third international Glacier 
Conference, held in the Engadine in Sep- 
tember, 1905; Prof. H. F. Reid of Johns 
Hopkins being the presiding officer. In 
No. 12 Theodor Strauss gives an account of 
a recent journey in the province of Luris- 
tan, western Persia, which was both diffi- 
cult and dangerous from the utter Jack of 
an organized government and the conse- 
quent lawlessness of the people. ‘Robbery 
and plundering is the order of the day 
here,” a Persian prince said to him. A 
lengthy summary of Penck and Briickner’s 
work on the Alps in the Ice Age, and an 
interesting table of the different nationali- 
ties or peoples in the Russian Empire in 
1897, deserve notice. The leading race is 
of course the Slav; then comes the Turco- 
Tartar, while third in rank are the Jews, 
who number a little over five millions. 

The annual list of new and important 
works added ‘to the Boston Public Library 
is much larger than that of previous years. 
The greatest increase has been in works on 
the useful and industrial arts, and this 
shows both the present trend of mental ac- 
tivity and the aid which a public library can 
give towards developing the productive 
powers of an intelligent community. There 
has been an increase, too, in works on the 
fine arts, education, and science, with a 
falling off in works on general literature. 
A new and most useful departure is an au- 
thor-index containing some 7,500 names, 
and if there was also a subject-index there 
would be little left to be desired. 

Major von Brug, a recognized authority 
in the department of aerial navigation, has 
presented his library on this subject, ex- 
ceptionally rich in historical and descrip- 
tive works, to the Deutsches Museum of 
Munich. German journals pronounce this 
the best collection of books, charts, maps, 
etc., on the subject in the Empire, if not in 
Europe. 

We have already spoken of the municipal 
purchase of the house in Odense where 
Hans Christian Andersen was born April 
2, 1805, for the purpose of transforming it 
into an Andersen House, in which may be 
preserved objects associated with Den- 
mark's best-known writer. By the help 
of early drawings, both the exterior and 
the interior will be restored to their orig- 
inal appearance, and the Danish pwdlic is 
now called upon to contribute material for 
its furnishing. Valuable objects have al- 
ready been presented by the Collin family, 
Andersen's most intimate friends, the com- 
poser Edvard Grieg and others, and the lo- 
cal committee has purchased a set of fur- 
niture used by Andersen for twenty years 
and the 109 original drawings for the ‘Won- 
der Tales’ by Wilhelm Pedersen. It is safe 
to say that no similar undertaking, with 
the exception of the Shakspere birthplace, 
will appeal to a larger number of persons 
throughout the world; and if every one who 
has had his childhood days brightened by 
the works of this Danish genius would con- 
tridute a penny, the committee of Odense 
citizens would have a large amount at their 
disposal. 

The Cape-to-Cairo Ra!lway has been con- 
structed to the Kafue River, 260 miles be- 
yond the Victoria Falls. At the present 
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rate of progress, a mile a day, the Broken 
Hill zinc and lead mines will be reached 
in June. Then there will be uninterrupted 
communication by rail with Cape Town, 
2,015 miles distant. The next point almed 
at is a rich copper area on the Congo State 
border. The railway, accorniing to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who has just returned 
from a preliminary survey of the country 
between the railhead and the Free State, 
is a great peacemaker. The whole of the re- 
gion, he reports, is tranquil and secure, 
presenting a great contrast to the condi- 
tion of affairs a few years ago. The natives 
are now free from the raids from which 
they suffered, and enjoy secur ty of prop- 
erty. 

The highly respectable position which the 
Equal Suffrage movement has now attained 
to is evidenced by the fact that at the an 
nual convention which begins its sessions 
to-day in Baltimore (February 7-13), meet- 
ings will Se presided over by President 
Remsen, Dr. Welch, and Mayor Timanus, 
and addresses will be made, among others, 
by Governor Warfield and Secretary Bona- 
parte. Miss Anthony will celebrate in 
Washington on February 14 her eighty- 
sixth birthday. 


—In the February Allantic, William Ever- 
ett discusses the United States Senate with 
his usual vigor, chiefly in respect of its 
usurpation of power rightly belonging to 
the Executive. Such discussions are com- 
paratively useless, however, so long as 
Presidents continue willing to barter Con- 
stitutional prerogatives for the furtherance 
of favored measures through Congress. 
Taking the history of the country as a 
whole, the Presidency is hardly less cul- 
pable than the Senate in disturbing the 
proper balance of power. Dr. Everett has 
no faith in any scheme to improve the Sen- 
ate by Constitutional amendment providing 
for popular election. The Constitution, he 
thinks, should remain practically unalter- 
able. Have we not discovered, however, 
that there are other and easier ways of al- 
teration than amendment? Andrew D. 
White returns to his studies in the ““War- 
fare of Humanity with Unreason,”’ present- 
ing in this issue the first part of a paper 
on Turgot, “a great thinker, writer, admin- 
istrator, philanthropist, statesman, and, 
above all, a great character and a great 
man,” though a failure by ordinary stan- 
dards of judgment, since he was driven 
speedily from his culminating position and 
lived “only long enough to see every lead- 
ing measure to which he had devoted his 
life deliberateiy and malignantly undone.” 
On the purely literary side, William C 
Hazlitt’s presentation of new “Eliana” is 
the most attractive feature, though those 
of us who used to enjoy ‘Dream Life’ and 
the ‘Reveries of a Bachelor’ in simpler days 
may thank Mrs. Annie Russell Marble for a 
chance to take a half-hour from ‘doing 
things’’ for a study of the charm of “Ik 
Marvel.” 


—Dr. Nevinson’s closing paper on the 
“African Slave-Trade” in Harper’s scarce- 
ly attains the sensational character sug- 
gested in the advance notice of a month 
ago. He has proved clearly enough what 
people who have cared to look into the 
matter already knew—that the slave-trade 
exists to-day, with all the hideous charac- 
teristics which it has had in the past, and 
must ever have. Whether we shall find the 
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way out without the rise of a new band of 
agitators, as single-minded, as resolute, 
and at the start as obnoxious to the feel 

ings of the majority, as were the American 
Abolitionists of seventy years ago, is some 

what doubtful Abbey's illustrations of 
“Julius Cassar” are accompanied by Harold 
Hodge's critical comment, parts of which 
recall some of Swinburne’s comments tin 
previous numbers of the same series To 
be told that Calvary alone can surpass in 
awe the murder of Julius Ca@wsar can hardly 
strengthen one's faith in the competence of 
the critic. One disposed to scent imitation 
easily might recall here the similar out 

burst of F. Marion Crawford that Brutus 
in murdering Cwsar, “blackened the name 
of friendship with a stain that will outlast 
time, and by a deed second only in infamy 
to that of Judas Iscariot.”” Such criticism 
elucidates the critics rather than the dra 
mas of Shakspere or the facts of Roman 
history The Easy Chair is at its best in 
discussing Mr. Holt'’s recent paper on the 
“Commercialization of Literature.”” It is 
only the publication of literature that is 
commerctalized. The author, even when 
tempted from one publisher to another by 
higher royalties, of course maintains his 
artistic ideal, and so his literature is as 
free of the money taint as ever, “just as 
the heart of a lady released from its alle 
giance by the divorce court is as essential 
ly true as ever, and may be so transferred 
to a new object of devotion.” 


The Century has chosen to makes 
memory of Keats its chief mid-winter fea 
ture A paper on the “Portraits of Keats,’ 
by William Sharp, is accompanied by a 
dozen illustrations, half of which are from 
the various portraits by Joseph Severn Mr 
Sharp seriously questions the genu!nen« 
of many miniatures of Keats generally at 
tributed to Severn, giving instances of bold 
attempts to dispose of forgeries under hi 
name. Mr. Gilder tells of a visit to Sev 
ern, in his apartment at the Fountain of 
Trevi, in 1879, where he first saw the life 
mask of Keats's face, a copy of which lh 
brought to America. Another copy he gavs 
to Philip Bourke Marston, and through 
these two copies, used for illustration in the 
editions of Keats by Buxton Forman and 
John Gilmer Speed, the mask has becom 
widely known on both sides of the water 
A striking illustration of the delicate touch 
of Helen Keller was furnished by this mask 
Upon passing her fingers over the face, in 
Mr. Gilder’s presence, she immediately said 
“He smiles.”” Now, the emile, which un 
doubtedly exists, is so siight that many 
would not recognize it at all from the re- 
productions on paper, and Mr. Gilder states 
that it can be perceived by the eye in the 
mask itself only when the light is rightly 
adjusted. President Spencer's plea for the 
railroads in the January number, as against 
a Federal rate-making commission, is coun 
terbalanced by a paper on the other sid 
from Charles A. Prouty, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It ts easy to point 
out the sins of railroads, and this he does, 
with evidence which must be convincing 
were there anybody still to convince. What 
one misses, here as everywhere else, from 
the President's utterances down, is amy vai'd 
proof that the methods under discussion #.!) 
afford a workable remedy 


—The editors of Scribner's have chosen 
give the mind of thelr readers a rest from 
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strenuous themes, with the exception of the 
few who care enough for “abroad” to be 
stirred to a strenuous mood by Mr. Mil- 
lard’s paper on the “New China,” a paper 


which will doubtless gain a few readers 
from its writer's established reputation for 
other-sidedness" in Bastern affairs. Fran- 


s Wilson opens the number with a rem- 
niseent paper on “Joseph Jefferson at Work 
ind Play,’ acompanied by an interesting 
xroup of photographic illustrations, in two 

which ex-President Cleveland appears, 
naturally with fishing-rod in hand. Ernest 
Thompson Seton writes of the moose and 
his antlers, with a score or more of il- 
lustrations from his own and other collec- 
tions George Moore contributes reminis- 


ences of the Impressionist painters, and 
he Field of Art gives a brief, though very 
favorable, account of the “Gallery of Na- 


onal Portraiture’ assembled by the Penn- 
vivania Academy of Fine Arts last No- 


vember 


William O'Brien's ‘Recollections’ (Mac- 
millan) are given to us in an attractively 
printed volume of over five hundred pages. 
They are brought down no later than to 
1882 and his return as member for Mallow. 
The portraits of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Butt, 
Archbishop Croke, and himself are excel- 
lent The dedication, to “The Mother of 
My Wife,” does credit to his heart. Mr. 
OBrien wields a facile pen. Old Fenian 
days in Ireland are graphically and on the 
whole truthfully portrayed. The struggles 


of an Irish lad from indigence to eminence 
ire affectingly told. His proposal of mar- 
iage at sixteen tO a pretty actress is 
dytihe and dramatic was their meeting 
twenty years afterwards in the House of 
Commons, of which he was then a prom- 
inent member, she having been twice mar- 
ried In the interval. It would not he easy 
in literature to find a more pathetic in- 
cident than his vigil beside the remains 


of one brother, who had died of consump- 
tion, whilst in adjoining rooms a brother 
and a sister were in their last hours from 
he same fell disease. The book will be 
read with interest by all who have lived 
through those days and who are interested 
in Irish affairs Mr. O'Brien is over-gen- 
erous in his estimate of the characters of 
nany of those with whom he has worked, 
and appears to have broken with others 
ith whom through most of his career he 
as most closely connected. As material 
for history, the volume must be used with 
caution The author is often carried away 
no his statements of fact by what he would 
wish to belleve had been, rather than by 
what really was; and his recollection of 
events does not always accord with that of 
others who were as much behind the scenes 
ind have had as good opportunity of judg- 


gz as to the truth 


Hijalmar Crssel, a Swedish engineer 
vho vielted this country during the 8st 
louls Exposition, has published his tm- 
re on n a slender volume entitled 
\merican Business Methods’ (Stockholm 


ltonnier). The central chapter in the book 
the one in which he puts the question 
is the superiority of American industry 


based on better machinery?’ This, he 
thinks, is not the case, though he finds 
American tools and machines superior to 
those made in Europe; but American ma- 
chines are sold all over Burope, and are 
ised to as good advantage there as bere, 





at times to better. ‘‘Nobody who inspected 
the Exposition with impartial eyes could 
there find evidence supporting the opinion 
that American industry is qualitatively 
superior to that of the Old World, and 
that it uses mechanical appliances which 
are foreign to us. I am inclined to think 
that many European engineers were to a 
certain extent disappointed in what they 
saw of American productions. They had ex- 
pected to find here, as well as in Ameri- 
can factories, clear reasons why the Unit- 
ed States has become such a powerful fac- 
tor in the world’s markets. But what they 
saw was in general not new, and the new 
wait not instructive. They returned home 
enriched with a few details, but with the 
riddle unsolved.”” The reason for the su- 
periority lies, in the author's opinion, in 
the. better organization of offices and fac- 
tories, the methodical supervision of every 
detail, the constant watchfulness that no 
single branch of a business fall behind, 
and last, but not least, the minute divi- 
sion of labor. Mr. Cassel had his eyes 
open and his wits about him as he wan- 
dered through streets and factories, and 
he discusses with insight both industrial 
and social conditions, though his glasses 
are too rose-colored. 


PAUL'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

A History of Modern England. By Herbert 
Paul. In Five Volumes. Vols. IM. and 
1V. The Macmillan Company. 1905. 
These additional volumes of Mr. Paul's 

history of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century show the same qualities, the same 
style, the same manner, as did the earlier. 
Mr. Paul has too marked an individuality 
to vary much from himself. Here he is 
again bright, rapid, epigrammatic, free 
from all vagueness or hesitation, delivering 
positive and definite views, telling his etory 
in short sentences whose meaning no ore 
ean mistake. He is not a partisan in the 
sense of endeavoring to suppress the case 
for the side to which he does not belong 
while setting out the whole of his own. But 
he has strong opinions, and allows them to 
appear. No one will think the worse of 
him for that, especially as he shows him- 
self capable of recognizing from time to 
time the merits of individual opponents and 
the faults of his own party leaders. 

His treatment is perhaps rather too chro- 
nological. When we want to know exactly 
what happened and the order of time in 
which each thing happened, we go to the 
Annual Register, or to some such summary 
of events as one finds in the Political Nct- 
ence Quarterly. From a_ history written 
thirty or forty years after the events one 
expects a rather different way of treating 
those events. They may then be grouped 
according to their natural connection, 
each group being handled separately 
so as to explain those among the 
causes and those among the consequences 
of some important event which did not ap- 
pear palpably on the surface just before or 
just after it occurred, Ths advantage of 
writing about events sufficiently far away 
from them for them to have fallen into their 
true perspective is not quite sufficiently 
turned to account. Mr. Paul does, indeed, 
see which are the bigger things he has to 
dea} with; but he does not always isolate 
them for the purpose of showing their mage 





nitude, and so help us look at them all 
round as being the capital phenomena to be 
comprehended and estimated. 

An instance may serve to illustrate what 
we mean. Volume III. begins with the 
death of Lord Palmerston in 1865. His de- 
parture marked the closing of one era and 
the opening of another. Lord Russell be- 
came Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone be- 
came leader of the House of Commons. They 
brought in a bill for the extension of the 
Parliamentary franchise, and the democra- 
tization of Great Britain began. They were 
defeated in committee on the bill, and forth- 
with resigned, but the stone had been set 
rolling, and it has continued to go on roll- 
ing ever since. In 1867 Mr. Disraeli passed 
a Reform Act which lowered the suffrage 
in boroughs further than Mr. Gladstone's 
bill of 1266 had proposed to do. After some 
years, during which the discussion of the 
subject was frequently interrupted by ex- 
citing crises in foreign and colonial affairs, 
another Reform act was passed in 1884 
which lowered the Parliamentary suffrage 
in counties, followed next year by a Re- 
distribution act which swept away many 
small constituencies and the few pocket 
boroughs that had survived. Thus in eigh- 
teen years from the close of the Whig-Lib- 
eral period which began in 1832 and ended 
in 1867, Great Hritain had been turned into 
a country thoroughly democratic so far as 
her political constitution was concerned. 
save and except the retention of an heredi- 
tary House of Peers. This is one of the 
most remarkable revolutions that any mod- 
ern country has seen, although its magni- 
tude was concealed partly by the gradual] 
and peaceful nature of the process, partly 
by the preservation of all the ancient forms 
and usages of the Constitution, partly by 
tre fact that the working classes, who 
since 1£85 have been completely masters of 
the situation, did not for some time real- 
ize their new power, and made compara- 
tively little use of it to demand legislation 
in their own interest. 

Now the questions which the student of 
history puts to himself upon the point are 
these: What brought about this revolution? 
Why was it effected so quietly and peace- 
fully? Why did the Reform acts pass with 
the concurrence of both the great historical 
Brit'sh parties? In 1832 the Tory party 
fought (to use a popular expression) like 
devils against the Reform bill of that time, 
which transferred political power from the 
landowners and men of wealth generally 
to the middle classes. But in 1867 and 1884 
neither the rich nor the middle classes re- 
sisted the transference of power from them- 
selves to the laboring class. If they had 
been terrified by menaces and the pros- 
pect of revolt on the part of the laboring 
class, one could understand this easy ac- 
quiescence. But that class, as a whole, 
showed little passion, and not even much 
impatience, for an extension of the fran- 
chise, These are problems which strike 
one who, with American history or French 
history in his mind, comes to the study of 
modern England; and, so far as we know, 
no writer on modern England has yet set 
himself to explain them. Let us hope that, 
in the concluding volume of his present 
work, Mr. Paul will devote adequate space 
to their investigation. 

Another singular feature of English poll- 
ties during the last fifty years comes out 
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strikingly from such narratives as we have 
in Mr. Paul's book, and in that by Sir Spen- 
cer Walpole (‘The History of Twenty-five 
Years’), which was noticed not long ago 
in these columns. It is the change in the 
attitude of public sentiment toward war on 
the one hand, and toward liberty on the 
other. It might have been expected—and 
contemporary observers did in fact expect— 
that the advent to power first of the middle 
classes and then of the working classes 
would increase the love of peace, and the 
disposition to concentrate attention upon 
domestic legislation calculated to benefit 
the classes forming the majority of the 
electorate. Mr. Cobden, for instance, and 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Gladstone himself, all 
believed that as the danger of wars between 
nations would, if not extinguished, be at 
least immensely reduced by the general 
adoption of free trade, so the liking for 
war among the English would be reduced by 
the extension of the franchise to the class 
whence private soldiers are drawn, and by 
a diminution in the power of an aristocracy 
which had enjoyed war and found occupa- 
tion in it. This has not, so far at least, 
proved to be the result. The Crimean 
war, which every one now admits to have 
been needless and foolish, was popular with 
the then dominant English middle class. 
There was an outburst of war feeling 
against Russia, equally foolish, in 1877, 
when the working class in the towns had 
been enfranchised, and another still more 
recent war, which nearly all foreign ob- 
servers deem to have been quite as need- 
less, and much more unfortunate than the 
Crimean war, was unquestionably popular, 
though, it would appear, rather less so 
among the workingmen than among 
the richer sort of people. How comes 
it that the wise .men who knew their 
fellow-countrymen as Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Bright did, have turned out to be in 
this matter so mistaken? 

Then, again, every one supposed that a 
democracy would, by the very law of its 
being, sympathize with freedom and those 
who were struggling for freedom all over 
the world. Having just won their political 
rights, they wish others to do the same. 
But in point of fact there has been less of 
such sympathy displayed in England since 
1885, when England became a democratic 
country, than there was in the days de- 
scribed by Mr. Paul and Sir Spencer Wal- 
pole, when Lord Palmerston figured as a 
popular hero because he upheld the cause 
of the Italian patriotic party. There have 
evidently been causes at work modifying 
the old sentiments and creating new senti- 
ments which were undreamt of in 1840-70. 
The growth of what is called “Imperialism,” 
not only in England but also in America, is 
a phenomenon lying deeper down than the 
political struggles of the moment, and it 
needs more analysis than it has yet re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Paul, though he cites few foreign au- 
thorities on matters of international poli- 
tics, not even Prince Bismarck's ‘Reminis- 
cences,’ or General Sir Charles Wilson's 
account of his effort to save Gordon at 
Khartum, describes England's part in world 
affairs with spirit. He is, however, most 
fresh and telling when he deals with the 
parliamentary side of politics, as in his 
sketch of the debates on the Eastern Ques- 
tion crisis, which several times became 
acute in 1876, 1877, and 1878. Having him- 





self sat in the House of Commons, he un- 
derstands its ways, and relishes the inci- 
dents which enliven representative assem- 
blies. He often happily hits off the charac- 
teristics of eminent men, though he gives no 
finished studies of character, such as the 
example of Livy and Tacitus used to pre- 
scribe to historians of the last generation 
Yet Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, Mr 
Bright, and Mr. Gladstone, to say nothing of 
persons of the rank nex! below, such as Sir 
G. C. Lewis, Mr. Forster, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Lord Selborne, LordGranville, are more 
than sufficiently interesting to deserve a 
eareful analysis of their gifts and of the 
causes which won popularity for them. No 
thing, indeed, is more curious, or better il- 
lustrates the complex character of the 
English people, than the fact that four men 
so extremely unlike one another as the four 
first named should have all at one time or 
another during their long careers acquired 
so much hold over large sections of their 
felNow-countrymen. 

Mr. Paul enjoys passing literary judg- 
ments no less than he does depicting dra- 
matic political situations, but many of 
these judgments will not command uni 
versal assent. To speak of Mr. Lecky as 
having “written philosophical works of 
much interest and power” seems to attrib 
ute to him what he did not possess, and 
rather to ignore what were his special and 
distinctive merits. To call Professor Clif- 
ford “‘the first metaphysician of his age” 
is a bold and sweeping statement, which 
metaphysicians generally will by no means 
accept; nor does the view that Professor 
Seeley, no douDt a most powerful writer 
and lecturer, was “equally gifted as a writ- 
er and a thinker,” stand on any better 
foundation. Few philosophers, we suspect, 
and even fewer Greek scholars, will agree 
to the glowing eulogy bestowed on the 
translations from Plato of Professor Jowett, 
who has other and better titles to fame. 

As respects accuracy in matters of fact, 
very few mistakes have attracted our no- 
tice, and these of small moment. The state- 
ment in the account of the Hyde Park 
troubles of 1866 that “‘the railings were 
torn down in several places and the Park 
was invaded by the rougher portion of the 
mob” (p. 53 of vol. i.), is at variance with 
the best contemporary accounts, which show 
that the crowd was not a mob, and the first 
fall of the railings half an accident, due to 
the fact that, being weak, they gave under 
the crowd's pressure. So (p. 59) it is hard- 
ly right to say that ‘neither Kelly nor 
Bovill would have been appointed on pure- 
ly professional grounds."’ In describing the 
murder of Sergeant Brett (vol. i., p. 110) 
it ought to have been stated that Brett 
was killed by a shot fired at the keyhole 
of the police van in order to break the 
lock. Mr. Disraeli’s influence with and 
over Queen Victoria is antedated when it 
is given as beginning in 1867 (vol. !., p. 
127). It began after 1874, when he was 
Prime Minister for the second time. In 
dwelling on the advantages British ship 
piag has derived from the Suez Canal, Mr 
Paul] has omitted to mention that its open- 
ing has seriously injured English ports as 
centres of distribution for Europe 

Space fails us to cite more than three 
of the happy turns of phrase which abound 
in the book. Commenting on Lord Chan- 
cellor Westbury’s fall, Mr. Paul observes: 
“Bither prudence or moral sense seems ty 





be required for lasting success, even in so 
imperfect a society as this.’ Of Mr. Ayr 
ton he says: “He was made Judge Advo 
cate-General, who in those days was 


neither a general, nor an advocate. nor a 
judge’; and of Mr. Bright, who talked in 
a breezy, irresponsiDic way He seldom 
remembered that he was tn off except 


when he resigned 


MR. RUSSELL STURGIS'S LATEST BOOK 


irtist's Way of Working 


‘ 


+t Ntudy of the 
in the Various Handicrafis and Arts 
Design. By Russell Sturgis, A.M... PhD 

2 vols. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1905 


Some twenty years ago an imperial com 


missioner was sent from Japan to joquir: 
into the Western methods of teaching an 
practising art in every direction, as well 
as the forming and management of mu 
seums; and naturally, too, the things that 
are put into museums—paintings and 
sculpture, architecture, etc., et« The Com 
m.ssioner had never seen the West nor its 
arts, and on his way to Europe he re 
mained a short time in the United States 
He was puzzled for answers to his many 
questions, on all possible points, includ 
ing naturally the literature relating to 
art. He was advised, and rightly, to go te 
Mr. Russell Sturgis, whose informatk 

was encyclop@dic, and who would direct him 
also to find, when he could not de answe 

ed at once. The present book of Mr. Stu 

gis recalls this all-sufflcient anecdot It 


is a form of notebook, but also of encyclo 


pedia, and one more offshoot of a hab f 
life constantly curious in every ng 
nected with art. Over forty years ago, M1 


Sturgis was already a coll wr, and esp. 
cially a collector of Japanese art, whe! 


was only beginning to lb recognized 
throughout the Western world Many of 
the examples and explanations and defin 
tions of his book are the records of a coll 
lector who remembers, or who actually has 
in his hands or before him, the object tha 


serves as a jesson or an explanation 
The people of the time of our earlier 


terest in art, some fifty yeais ago, were 
held in certain currents, and were influ 
enced or moved along them by the intelle« 
tual tendencies just preceding. The ‘“unend 
ing’’ Mr. Herbert Spencer encouraged us to 
believe that we were learning everything 


and that, as Mr. John Fiske used to say, We 
held the world now ‘Sy the tail, and could 


swing it if necessary The world 

helped us by becoming more and more 
known each day The encyclopaedia, the 
sum of univereal knowlede was opened to 
us at length. We were still affected by the 


storm and stress of the energies of such 
minds as Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin, from 
which even now it is difficult to escape. In 
ths very book we come across the wordings 
of those English influences—impossible 
statements, but accepted at that time as 
good rhetoric, and representing morally ana 
intellectually that little point of the nin« 

teenth century when everything was being 
settled. Hence, in this book, otherwise sro 
practical, the Ruskinian forms of “‘unfla 

ing care,’ “absolutely good,” “absolute re- 
quirements,” and so forth. One notes this 
with a feeling of the enormous distance % 

tween our phraseology of that past mo 
ment and the requirements of to-day, when 
relative truth is more frequently consider 
ed But there was then in all that pertain 
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ed to art a wave of enthusiasm which helped 
to carry one on. The necessary adjuncts 
care and admiration for the Pre-Raphael- 
ite school, especially as understood over 
here—marked some years of this interest 
in art, and here again in Mr. Sturgis’s 
volume is at least one example of our 
American Pre-Raphaelites. But Mr. Stur- 
gis at a very early day recognized the 
value of such contradictory work as that 
of Homer Martin and Winslow Homer, 
nor has he ever varied in his appreciation 
of these two important characters in Amer- 
ican art Always, whatever his views and 
studies may have been, Mr. Sturgis’s walls 
have received works of drawing or paint- 
ing which he has not been obliged to 
change It is therefore with much righ 
o speak as an expert that Mr. Sturgis has 
made this very large hand-book of certain 


parts of his experience. Moreover (as he 
says in his preface) his experience, that of 
an architect engaged in decorative work, 
has given him a lifetime of familiarity with 
fine arts in nearly all their forms, and in 


most cases a knowledge also of the pro- 
cesses employed—a familiarity gained in 
watching the work going on, if not in prac- 
tising it 

The various methods through which the 
artist works, he has tried to connect, so 
that, for example, certain methods of paint- 
ing are explained to a great extent by his 
description of the methods of sculpture, 
and both, too, again, by his consideration 
of design as evidenced in architecture, 
which is, of course, the fundamental basis 
of work in sculpture and painting, and, in 
fact, in every manner of the hands ex- 
pressing such intention. Mr. Sturgis has 
been careful to keep before us the relation 
of what we may respectively call ‘‘practi- 
cal" and “expressive’’ in these arts—for ex- 
ample, the actual use of paint, or what he 
lenominates ‘flat’ painting, as connected 
with the representative painting of more 
important art 

Of course, Mr. Sturgis can give but the 
merest glance at these matters. Any detail 
would become so enormous that a whole 
library would be necessary to explain more 
fully For instance, even in “plain” paint- 
ng, as we call it, the mere variety of 
preparation of the whites used in domestic 
architecture, in the eighteenth century, 
would fill a vast space. And, indeed, there 
used to be a book as large as Mr. Sturgis’s 


volumes describing nothing but these tones 
of white and gray used in polite buildings 
of the eighteenth century. As Mr. Sturgis 
points out, to-day we do not go into such 


refinement, and the tone of the wall is near 
enough if there be no legal redress against 
it it is diMecult to have an architect, or 


even a painter, belleve that there is a 
great difference between one tone and an- 
other of the same color, in decoration. One 
ean fancy what architects of the elgh 
teenth century would feel if they for an in- 
tant could see the whites and grays used 


mn our modern millionaires’ residences. 
Thelr wigs or their powdered hair would 


rise in astonishment at the commercial 
treatment of these delicacies of common 
art. This mere mention shows how almost 
impossible it is to gather together descrip- 


tions of methods in any one art, especially 
in the almost Infinite art of painting, with- 
in the Iimits of an ordinary book Nor 
are the explanations of artists, as given to 
the inquirer, always of much use, One 





frequently finds that an excellent practi- 
tioner of, let us say, painting knows nothing 
of the ninety-nine-hundredths remaining of 
the practice of painting. This is so fre- 
quent that one can be sure that such a case 
must have happened yesterday or the day 
before; that is to say, that some painter of 
considerable quality shall not know how the 
men of the eighteenth century, or the sev- 
enteenth, or sixteenth, or fifteenth, or four- 
teenth, or thirteenth, painted, nor how the 
great men painted—neither their prepara- 
tions, nor their methods, nor their habits. 
All of which is perfectly natural, and, we 
think, is well referred to by Mr. Sturgis. But 
then, as those methods, in the minimum of 
present records, fill whole volumes, it will 
be seen how impossible it is to begin to 
describe them in sequence in the course of 
the few pages of an ordinary book. Their 
principles might be laid down, but Mr. Stur- 
gis has not undertaken to do it, they being, 
perhaps, behind the facts rather than on 
top of them. Thus, the entire modern in- 
quiry concerning painting, from the neigh- 
borhood of 1850, is not referred to by Mr. 
Sturgis, and perhaps wisely, as introducing 
a scientific and fundamental view which, 
as we have said, would rather underlie the 
inquiry than be evident in it. Of course, 
we all know that the inquiries into light 
and color have been one of the special 
points of the last sixty years, and that al- 
most all painting has felt the result, and 
that a great deal of painting has been 
based upon it. 

Mr. Sturgis, then, by putting aside these 
very fundamental points, gains the advan- 
tage of merely describing certain outside 
facts in the practice of the art, and these 
he again narrows by describing only two 
methods, which he follows out in a deserip- 
tion of two paintings. These he takes 
apart in very abundant detail, to show the 
actual mechanism of two different methods, 
exemplifying, let us say, water-color work 
and painting in oil, and then he gives no 
more examples. Of course he cannot give 
even a few important manners of work 
without increasing the size of his book to 
something enormous. Painting, using for 
its method of addressing us the whole of 
the world that can be seen or imagined, is 
practically infinite. Innumerable are the 
variations which the future may introduce, 
as innumerable are the objects which the 
eye may notice, and these again are varied 
infinitely by every consideration of light 
and air and position, apart from the more 
hidden intentions of sacrificing or exag- 
gerating to keep to the path chosen, With 
the artist who knows, no landscape painted 
is as true or as full of meaning as the 
landscapes which still remain to be repre- 
sented. What has been done is satisfactory, 
because it is a part of this enormous coun- 
try of choice. However wonderful the 
works of each one of the great masters, 
they are each deficient in something that 
another gives, and it is we who make the 
reality of what we gee in them. 

Mr. Sturgis has thought fit to place at 
the end of his volumes, rather than at the 
beginning, principles or notions regarding 
the artistic side of architecture. But he 
has begun his notices, his divisions, with 
one of the most valuable of all statements, 
and one which comes in very well at this 
very beglnning, where he purposely ana- 
lyzes some work of South Sea Islanders, 
who by most persons are considered as 





“primitive.” He states that in his book 
“decorative art’’ will not be separated from 
other Fine Arts. Therein he has taken 
a position which is the proper one at the 
present moment when we are rather pain- 
fully escaping from the classifications of 
the last century. Nothing in the French 
Government management of Art seemed 
more ridiculous and impossible to the 
Japanese commissioner of whom we spoke 
a moment ago, than the existence of a 
special department for decoration, or paint- 
ing with a decorative intent. This seemed 
to him (as it would to all remaining in the 
great path of the ancient ways) a curious 
error, bad in its effect, destructive of the 
reflex influences of the workman, certain 
to encourage the meaner sort, and there- 
by to keep the more important artists from 
an intimate relation with decoration, such 
as they have always had in the great past. 
But the French idea, which threatens us, 
perhaps, at this moment ina our teaching, 
is not peculiar to France, and has had a 
remarkable influence on all the art of the 
nineteenth century. As already noted, the 
art of painting has had new directions 
forced upon it through the studies of na- 
ture made by scientists, and through a na- 
tural confusion of the intentions of paint- 
ing, the realities seen being treated as the 
object of the painter, and not his means— 
that is to say, roughly, through the pre- 
valence of a form of realism. Perhaps, 
in opposition, the so-called “‘ideal’’ of the 
school has its origin in the division we 
consider. That is why the result of the 
separation of the decorative and represent- 
ative sides has been a number of foolish 
recipes in representative painting for, what 
is called composition, 4. ¢., arrangement. 
This principle of all art has been repre- 
sented by a few common-school formula, 
while, of course, the variations must be 
as numerous as the possible combinations 
of geometry. Mr. Sturgis will remember 
how a distinguished foreign decorator, lec- 
turing to the Architectural League, as- 
sured them that Japanese decoration or 
painting was pure haphazard—unlike his 
own three or four recipes. But a fairly 
large proportion of British criticism has 
to be looked upon as the subject of pure 
amusement, such as Mr. Whistler delighted 
in. 

To return to our explanation: The deco- 
rative side of art, which is nearer to 
fundamental principles and beginnings, 
was therefore forcibly separated from that 
side of painting which represented stories, 
or, again, which aimed at copying the as- 
pect of nature. More and more the artist 
—meaning thereby the real artist—was sep- 
arated from the artisan. Instead of lifting 
the artist, this degraded him, as happens 
to all parvenus, and he sought -to make 
his pictures by recalling stories or sub- 
jects or intentions, instead of carrying 
them out by their physical qualities of 
art. The result has been the increase of 
the commercial influence in art. In Eng- 
land the fact has stamped an impress of 
snobbishness upon almost all British art, 
and all the more in the corners and places 
which were believed to have escaped it. 
The exclusiveness of the refinement of some 
years back had its blossom in the forms 
of art with which we might associate cer- 
tain names—for instance, that of Morris. 
All the genius of Rossetti could barely 
emerge from it, Burne-Jones complained 
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that his own stained glass became com- | 


mercial, but he could not see why, being 
immersed in the same waters. And if his 
art was impressed by it, what could we 
expect from others? Burne-Jones had 
painted outside of his glass, and was a 
master apart from this. The inferiority of 
work in this form of decoration, as in most 
others, is the inferior capacity and ex- 
penience of the decorators outside of what 
they do. Since the separation spoken of, 
no great artist has devoted time to these 
arts except in the superficial way just ex- 
plained. The result is necessarily middle- 
class art, the art of the house-decorator, 
the ecclesiastical art furnisher. When the 
decorator can challenge the artist in any 
other line, he has a right to lead, not be- 
fore. Mr. Sturgis refers many times to 
such points—there being no objection to 
the commercial, or a certain part of it; 
it is only the misplacement that confuses. 
The work of art, of course, cannot be dup- 
licated, or done in batches, and this defini- 
tion helps. We have heard that the Ori- 
ental judges have criteria for dividing 
works of art into the real (original) and 
the imitation—as our ladies have for lace. 
We can remember how our Imperial com- 
missioner, on hiS first sight of European 
paintings, so divided them with incredible 
rapidity. We remember how he said at 
once, on looking at what seemed to us 
merely very good work, “Oh, this man is 
one of a set.” 

Lessons in this direction Mr. Sturgis in- 
tends to give all through his book. If they 
be not all evident, it is to be attributed 
to the main difficulty of our educational 
work—that of addressing a multitude 80 
as to include the “lower forms.” In the 
teaching of the Fine Arts this has become 
the great obstruction. In the art of writ- 
ing we still hold to high or fine examples. 
Thus, even if good of their kind, no school 
or college would use advertisements as 
models of literature. Our authors’ models 
are almost always of the highest class. 
And, as the Master said, “Make your ac- 
quaintances of your superiors; if that be 
not possible, then consort with equals, but 
never with inferiors—because we are the 
result of what we touch.” 


TWO GREAT GAZETTEERS. 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer: A Complete 
Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical 
Dictionary of the World, etc., etc. Edit- 
ed by Angelo Heilprin and Louis Heilprid. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. [1905], 
1906. 8vo, pp. x., 2,053. 


Ritter’s Geographisch-Statistisches Lexikon: 
Neunte vollstandig umgearbeitete, sehr 
vermehrte und versesserte Auflage, unter 
der Redaktion von Johannes Penzler. 
Erster Band, A-K. Leipzig: Otto Wi- 
gand; New York: Lemcke & Buechner. 
1905. 8vo, pp. 1,248. 


A spirit of benevolence as well as sense 
of incompetence may fitly possess the re- 
viewer ofanew edition of a world-gazetteer. 
Lippincott’s has long held a more than re- 
spectable position in its class, but the revi- 
sion of 1880 was but patched up in 1893, 
and the difficult task of a fresh re- 
vision had finally to be faced. The Messrs. 
Heilprin were almost the foreordained di- 
rectors of it. Sons of a cyclop@dic scholar, 





ly in historical and geographical knowledge, 
and reared am'd the making of cyclopedias, 
in which they shared their parent's labors, 
these brothers have impressed their mark in 
both fields: the one, an extensive traveller 
and explorer from Alaska and Greenland 
to Mexico and the West Indies, a geolo- 
gist, a naturalist who has written authori- 
tatively on the subject of the distribution 
of animal life on the globe; the other, 
author of a paragon of an ‘Historical 
Reference Book,’ in which geography, his- 
tory, and biography are reliably inter- 
woven Their collaboration insured for 
their own direct contributions the high- 
est degree of accuracy, proportion and 
consistency. For what they let stand of 
the original work, they could hardly escape 
being secondarily responsible for some por- 
tion of errors or omissions. 

The adherence to one volume is pre- 
sumably to be charged to the publishers. 
Why, it may be asked, should not Lip- 
pincott’s conform not only to the fashion 
of most cyclopeedias and the major dic- 
tionaries, but of other gazetteers, like its 
German contemporary above cited? The 
reply may be that the single-volume con- 
dition really assisted the editors in the 
exercise of a severe self-restraint. The 
new edition is actually compressed, in 
spite of all additions, into 2,053 pages as 
against the 2,478 of the issue of 1880. The 
preface offers a capital summary of the 
changes effected, in the editorial aim to 
avoid “artificial standards” and _ the 
“weight of dead matter’’—such as the ob- 
solete tables of trade statistics excised 
from the notice of New York city, which 
has been reduced from three and a half 
pages to two and three-quarters. The article 
on Boston, rewritten con amore, has shrunken 
one-fifth; that on Philadelphia, one-third. 
Such gains permit the expansion of “Japan” 
by doubling, and of “Russia” by nearly one- 
half; and where the bulk remains the same, 
as in the case of the United States, 
room is made for such handy tables as the 
“Landmarks” in our history, with special 
reference to territorial development, and 
the chronology of the admission of States. 
Two minor examples of the trained judg- 
ment in reéditing may be cited, viz., 
Northampton, Mass., and the account of 
Chicago's great fire; nothing essential has 
been discarded, but the blue pencil has 
been at work. Sometimes, no doubt, the 
pencil works too automatically, as when 
the adjective is stricken out of the “for- 
mer residence of Washington Irving’ (un- 
der, Irvington), as if he might be his own 
Rip Van Winkle. 

The wonder is that in so huge a work the 
text throughout should be corrected or en- 
larged so cloze upon the date of publica- 
tion, of which an easy test is the signing of 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, September 6, 
1905—an event punctiliously commemorat- 
ed under Japan, Portsmouth, and Russia. 
In petty matters, apart from the cen- 
eus returns, this was impossible. How 
know (or care!) that West Bethlehem, Pa., 
ceased to be a borough in 19047? But, un- 
der Bethlehem, Pa., the institutions of that 
historic town deserved more specific men- 
tion, particularly the girls’ school, of 
changed name but long and honorable rec- 
ord; and why, by the way, the superfluous 
“Ohristian sect of the Moravians”? Under 


————— = 


nent buildings at least the Harvard Unio: 
and the Stadium, if not the Ne son Rot 

[Architecture] Hall and the Phil 
lips Brooks House. So, under Newark, N 
J., the Prudential’s building, one of th: 


son, jr., 


most successful, imposing, and ornamenta! 
structures among all the sky-scrapers of the 
New York metropolitan district, shines by 
its absence, and by the mention of a rival 
company’s much tnferior domicile. For such 


details a remedy could be found only by a 
very la ge sub-editorial organization 
through Which every American article mig} 


be submitted to local experts, just as 
‘Who's Who,’ in renewing itself, sends ou 
to every person recorded the previous stat 
ment for revision or addition 

Foreign topics are, of course, considered 
on a different scale, though Italian towns 
especially, down to the smallest, appear in 
numbers. Here the picturesque and his 
toric element has appealed to cultured ed 
tors. They claim, and justly, that historical 
notices in a gazetteer must refer “largely 
to changes of boundary, “‘vicissitudes of 
foreign domination,”’ additions and subtra 
tions by conquest, and the like 
but not exclusively, unless a gazetteer is 


Largely, 


to be a mere commercial dictionary, occu 
pied solely with numbers, whether of tons 
and dollars, or of living inhabitants. A 
touch of the past enlivens statistics of the 
present; and happily the historian has been 
allowed, within limits of reason, to mitigat: 
the geographer's details. Many places once 
of note have here as elsewhere been lost 
to memory, at least under their old names 
but it is gratifying to find the long and 
tangled lines of the counts of Mansfeld and 
Stolberg recalled, though in fewest words, 
in connection with the villages once the 
centres of their rule. The notice of Wis- 
mar ends: ‘“.t was in the possession of 
Sweden from 1648 to 1803." Space might 
have been spared to add that it was then 
mortgaged to the Duke of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin as security for a million crowns 
borrowed by Gustavus IV. The interest ac- 
cumulated till the debt was past paying, 
and in September, 1903, it was discharged by 
transference of the town. The histori 
cal section of the article ‘France’ has been 
entirely rewritten, with an avoldance of 
bias or moralizing, and any one who com- 
pares it with the corresponding column in 
the edition of 1880 will receive a lesson in 
the art of lexicography. 

Some divergences in past and present 


editing may be remarked. The practice 


more or less thorough, of subjoining ihe 
name of the inhabitants of a given place 
Viennese, Flor 


Neapo! 


or country, ¢. g., Aragonese, 
entine, Marseillais, Palermitan, 
tan, Madrilenian, etc., has been dropped 
This we rather regret, though the space 
saved would have been moresignificant ifthe 
old practice had been thorough. More than 
twice as many initial Tch’s occur in the al- 
phabetic sequence as formerly, but Chinese 
names, like Chi-fu, are not tampered with; 
and, though we have Kamtchatka, the form 
Manchuria remains. This transliteration is 
reserved for Russian, Turkish and other 
West Asiatic names. The French diphthong 
ou is discarded in Abukir, Rumania, Rume- 
lia, Seul, ete., and the oo of the earlier edl- 
tion in Baku, Timbuktu (alternative Tim 
buctoo), ete. Dawson City, Johannesburg, 
Kimberley, Klondike, Oklahoma (one and a 








the late Michael Heilprin, strong especial- 





Cambridge, Mass., one might have expected 
to find mentioned among the more promi- 





half columns), are brand-new titles. The 
Philippines are as good as new. For Ma 
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ila, by the way, the alternative spelling 
Manilla |s no longer recorded, though itrep- 
resenta the English pronunciation as ‘‘ma- 
nee-la"’ does not. New, too, is Australia 
(the Commonwealth), with its brief outline 
of the Constitution of the Federation; and 
this observation on its antipodal neighbor 
(p. 1303): “In no other country of the world 
has state socialism and the participation 
of government in matters affecting labor 
and capital advanced with such strides as 
in New Zealand.” 

The new Ritter makes its appearance not 
a quarter century but a decade after its last 
edition, still under the direction of Jo- 
hannes Penzler, and giving every evidence 
of an organized “institution.”” Its form and 
typography are preserved, but the 1,064 
pages of this molety in the eighth edition 
have become 1,248 in the ninth, notwith- 
standing a _ rigid elimination of matter 
deemed irrelevant to the main objects—to 
subserve industry and commerce in particu- 
lar Hence history cuts no figure what- 
ever, and Japan, for all her recent military 
and political strenuosity, has no more space 
granted her than ten years ago, and her 
agriculture, fisheries, manufactures, and 
constitution in peace overshadow, for Rit- 
ter, her armaments afloat and ashore. Bare- 
ly do we get two lines at the end predicting 
great changes in many respects as a result 
of peace with Russia; of the war itself 
otherwise not a word 

The inclusiveness of this Lexikon is nat- 
urally greatest for domestic use, and every 
place in Germany of 100 inhabitants and 
upwards is recorded. The scale then low- 
ers to 150 for Austria and Switzerland, 200 
to £00 for outstanding Europe, 500 to 1,000 
for the remainder of the globe; but post- 
offices, telegraphand railroad stations, baths, 
and factories are liberally embraced irre- 
spective of population. For example, the 
post hamlet Darkey Flats in Queensland, 
Australia, obtains bald mention (though 
Darkey Springs, Tenn., admissible by the 
same title, was too new or too invisible to 
be seized for the present edition). On the 
statistical side, the editor claims official 
information comparable in directness to 
that for which the ‘Almanach de Gotha’ 
annually makes its bow. 

In point of fulness we have compared the 
American and the German dictionaries by 
counting a tract taken at random— 
Hushey-Buttel, just two pages of the lat- 


ier, a litthe more of the former, with the 
resultant figures exoluding croas-refer- 
ences, of 112 places for Lippincott—reckon- 
ing in, however, the rubric Bushmen, 


not admissible to Ritter—and 310 for 
Ritter Of these, making allowance for 


rough counting, the number of Americao 
names is the same in both volumes. 
Equally at random, as manifesting dif- 
ference of methods, we subjoin two minor 


articles 


Lippineott) “Cholet [pronunctation indl- 
cated, a cardinal feature of tbis work), 
+ town of France, in Maine-eat-Lwire, on 
the Maine, 37 miles 8. W. of Angers. It is 
the centre of a great textile manufacturing 
district It figured in the wars of the 
Vendée Pop in 1901 17,160."" 


This is fairly readable Here is 


(Ritter) “Cholet, 1) Arr. in Frankr., 
Dep. Maine-et-Loltre 3) Hptst. 
[capital] ebd., 19,362 B. (Population), P. T. 
{Post, Telegraph] EdL (R. R. station) 
la Possonniére — Niort, Ch. — Cliisson, 


Saumur—Ch. u, Nantese—Ch. [sundry lines}. 





Battist-, Leinen-, Calicots- u. Flanell- 
weberei [textiles enumerated].” 

This juxtaposition, with what has gone 
Sefore, teaches that any one who can af- 
ford it must secure both these admirable 
works. 


{ Memoir of James Jackson, M.D. With 
Sketches of his Father and Mother, and 
Some Account of his Ancestry. By James 
Jackson Putnam, M.D. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1905. Pp. xii., 456. 


The author of this work, a grandson of its 
subject, is heir not only of his blood, but 
of his professional acquirements and de- 
votion. His work is a labor of love, and as 
such it must be viewed. Not that it need 
fear any criticism from outsiders, but only 
those can truly appreciate it who were to 
some degree within the charmed circle .of 
Dr. Jackson's presence. 

The first half of the book traces the line 
of the family from the earliest emigrants 
from England, sons of Christopher Jackson, 
and treats of various members of it, more 
especially Jonathan Jackson, an ardent 
and enterprising patriot of the Revolution, 
active in the Continental Congress and in 
the Federal party early in the nineteenth 
century. It tells the fortunes of his four 
sons, Dr. James Jackson's brothers, two of 
whom were shipmasters, one (Charlies) 
prominent on the Supreme Bench of Massa- 
chusetts, and one (Patrick Tracy) a pioneer 
in the textile manufactures of Massachu- 
setts. The father and all his sons made 
the strongest impression on their com- 
munity for their intense activity of mind, 
their sterling probity, and their social 
charm. For many years they were associat- 
ed with Newburyport, and later identified 
with Boston. The group of congenial fami- 
lies with which they were connected—Ca- 
bots, Lowells, Higginsons, and others—fur- 
nished much of the very lifeblood of Bos- 
ton in the first half of the century just 
closed: «'obmw adi éfirmrov alua Saiuéver This 
memorial is very valuable. 

The second part is the memoir of Dr. 
James Jackson. This admirable man was 
born in 1777. He graduated from Harvard 
College in 1796; studied medicine with the 
venerable Dr. Holyoke; went to London in 
1799 to “walk the hospitals,” returning in 
1800, when he immediately began practice. He 
was soon appointed professor in Harvard 
College; was instrumental in the successive 
foundation of various medical societies; 
was very active in «the introduction of 
vaccination, and one of the founders of ‘the 
Boston Medical School and the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, remaining in active 
practice for almost his entire life, not 
finally retiring till shortly hefore his 
death, which occurred ip 1867. This is 
not what would be called an eventful 
or exceptional life; it is marked by no 
striking discoveries, nor, after the .ear- 
liest years of practice, by professional 
controversies. Yet Dr. Jackson was a 
marked man, who made a profound im- 
pression upon his contemporaries, old and 
young, and the traditions of his tem- 
per, his character, and his wisdom will 
never die among Boston physicians. This 
he effected by a rare combination of quali- 
ties, preéminent among which was what one 
of his most intimate friends calls the “union 
of caution with boldness.” He was never 





rash, and he was never timid. Having in 
his youth exerted himself with more than 
youthful energy to bring American medi- 
cine in line with the best science of the 
day, having shown by precept and example 
how much might be done to correct the 
excesses and errors of earlier practition- 
ers, he was naturally conservative as he 
grew older. Yet his conservatism had no 
bigotry in it; it was simply the conviction 
of a vigorous mind that the old art had not 
yet been exhausted. His science and his 
experience were alike under the control of 
the most remarkable common sense—not 
that form of it which sometimes enables a 
comparatively untaught or inexperienced 
practitioner to atone for his deficiencies, 
but a controlling, imperial common sense, 
which saw into the very heart of the case, 
both for diagnosis and treatment, bringing 
to bear every circumstance with a pene- 
tration like Sherlock Holmes’s. In the life 
of Prescott the historian it is recorded how 
Dr. Jackson, then a young physician, de- 
tected the signs of rheumatism where older 
physicians saw nothing of the kind, and the 
suspicion was in the end fully verified. A 
striking light is thrown on his philosophy 
of medicine by the comparison made be- 
tween Andral and Louis in a letter to his 
son: 

“I do not doubt that the former is the 
greater man—the latter would seem to be a 
statician or statistician. Though statistics 
are very valuable, yet we always find that 
a man who placed (sic) great reliance on 
them, in any branch of science, physical, 
moral, or political, is apt to make the 
mistake of thinking that two and two al- 
ways make four—which they do not. That 
is, he applies mathematical reasoning to 
subjects which do not admit it.” 

It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
wisdom of this sentence. 

No quality made its way more irresis- 
t'bly into the very souls of all Dr. Jack- 
son’s associates than the attraction of his 
manner. It was not the fascination of a 
courtier, nor the artless charm of a child; 
it was an outgrowth of the deeply-rooted 
self-respect of a Christian, which obeys 
to the letter the precept, “Honor all men.”’ 
How truly Dr. Jackson completed the corr 
mandment and loved the brotherhood, the 
letters in this volume abundantly show. 
It was above all in the sick room that 
his empire over man and nature—for this 
phrase, exaggerated as it seems, is none 
too strong—was most mamifest. In copy- 
ing Dr. Putnam’s words, the writer of 
this review is only giving his own immedi- 
ate personal reminiscences: 

“In the sick room he became supreme, 
and certain it is that few physicians have 
ever brought to their task a keener in- 
stinct for the important points of the case, 
a finer sensitiveness for the needs of the 
patient, a more complete devotion to the 
art of enlisting sympathy, authority, and 
unconquerable hopefulness, of utihzing the 
sound of the voice and the expression of 
the face in the service of therapeutics. 
In the presence of his searching love of 
truth, his firmness, simplicity, earnestness, 
and directness, prevarication amd petu- 
lance were disarmed. and the best ‘nstincts 
of nurse and patient alike were made to 
do willing duty.” 

There were physicians of Dr. Jackson's 
time whom the very thought of having in 
the house almost kept one well, from 
terror; the thought that he was to be sent 
for, almost made it a pleasure to be sick. 

The last part of Dr. Putnam's memoir is 
chiefly given to correspondence with inti- 
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mate friends. These letters, though very 
precious to those within the inner circle, 
do not always make the successive steps 
in Dr. Jackson’s later life as clear as 
might be desired to those outside. But 
one sad event comes forth in gloomy, yet 
the richest colors. Dr. Jackson's hopes 
were centred in his oldest son and name- 
sake, who, after a brilliant career as a 
medical student in Paris, returned to take 
up the practice of his father’s profession, 
fut was carried off, in the year 1833, when 
less than twenty-four years old. The blow 
would have been crushing to a temper less 
firm than the father’s; but the loss was 
not his alone. There is the most authori- 
tative testimony, lasting down to the im- 
mediate present, that the death of this 
young man removed one who promised to 
be, both by his attainments and influence, 
the pioneer of a new era for American 
medicine. Dr. Jackson's circumstances 
obliged him to keep in active practice 
longer than his constitution and age seemed 
to sanction; he finally retired not many 
years before his death, which occurred on 
August 17, 1867. 

Dr. Putnam's memoir is prepared with 
great good taste and modesty. The plac- 
ing of a general estimate of its subject's 
character before instead of after the story 
of his life, is an interesting and perhaps 
a wise innovation. There is very little to 
provoke criticism. One singularly con- 
structed sentence occurs on page 227, as to 
the acceptance of Jenner's discovery; and 
the compositor has gone astray in several 
proper names. Sewell for Sewall (p. 105), 
Stevenson for Stephenson (p. 146), George 
McNeil Whistler (p. 148), Abbot for Ab- 
bott (p. 161), Corea for Correa (pp. 253-4), 
Haywood for Hayward (p. 290), Eliot 
(Cabot) for Elliot (p. 398), and Chauncey 
for Chauncy (p. 398; elsewhere correct). 
are noticeable. Prof. John Gorham appears 
as John W. (p. 285) and John C. (p. 425). 
But such things are trifles. The book is a 
worthy memorial of one for whom the pres- 
ent writer may be allowed to borrow Ben 
Jonson's words: “I did love the man, and 
do honor his memory on this side 
idolatry.”’ 


With the Empress Dowager. By Katharine 

A. Carl. -The Century Co. 1905. 

Miss Carl must settle with her own con- 
science, even as she attempts in her intro- 
duction to vindicate to the public, the ap- 
parent violation of hospitality and confi- 
dence reposed in a guest who obtained ac- 
cess to the privacy of the Chinese Bmpress. 
Apart from this question in ethics, with 
which the purely literary reviewer has in 
strictness nothing to do, her book is a 
document of high value. It gives much de- 
tailed information of the sort which may 
satisfy the lover of gossip relating to for- 
bidden interiors and to more or less shroud- 
ed personalities, but it does more: it offers 
rot a little to the student of Korean and 
Japanese origins, and of those countries to 
which China was not only the Middle, but 
the model, kingdom; her court being “the 
glags of fashion and the mould of form.” 

To a scholar like the late Dean Stanley, 
the Pope as the representative of antique 
Christian customs was “a perfect museum 
of ecclesiastical curiosities.’ So also the 
occupant of China's throne explains in her 
or bis dress many things odd and strange in 








the costume, only recently discarded, of 
the Mikado of Japan and the King of Korea. 
Incidentally, one may understand the native 
dislike of and even irritation at the use of 
the term “‘Mikado,”’ instead of that generic 
term which is given to the Kaiser and Czar. 
Those who, remembering the Emperor of 
Dai Nippon in the days of his flowing robes 
and black cap with heaven-pointing gold 
“feather,”’ recall his brightly colored clogs, 
or shoes, which raised him four or five 
inches above the earth, will read with inter. 
est Miss Carl's account of “six-inch-high 
stilt-like soles’ which lift empress and 


princesses above ordinary mortals 
To this day, whether visiting a 
horse race at Yokohama or rid- 


ing through the streets of Tokio, the 
imperial Japanese inheritor of Chinese no- 
tions will not be looked upon from above 
by any mortal. The top seats of the grand 
stand must be vacated, and the second and 
third-story windows closed. Other items 
and details in Miss Carl's book show whence 
the chief rulers of the pupil nations around 
the Middle Kingdom derived their copy- 
book. The strata of costume and coiffure 
still surviving in the “related” or vassal 
states are indications, both chronological 
and otherwise, of early and extensive bor- 
rowings from the great model. 

Miss Carl, however, is wise. Her book 
is all the more valuable because she does 
not transfer to her pages opinions or in- 
formation borrowed from the writings of 
Sinologues, but gives her own impressions 
all the way through. The Empress Dowager 
is usually represented as an ogress to and 
by foreigners, and her reputed capacity for 
devouring Englishmen and other Europeans 
excels even the desire and ability of that 
blood-smelling gentleman of nursery lore 
who used to chant “Fee fo fum.” Miss 
Cari’s estimate of the character and wo- 
manhood of the chief lady of China is whol. 
ly different. Making all critical discount of 
the American's praise and appreciation, one 
can see here a genuine woman, who, besides 
being filled with a patriot’s anxiety for her 
country and people, has shown uncommor 
ability. Having the old common-sense of 
the race, she was by her ministers de- 
clared a safer guide than the young palace- 
hermit who sat on the throne. She was 
called from her retirement when the Em- 
peror became the tool of “reformers” who 
had other ideas in view than the good of 
China. Miss Carl's word-pictures of the 
Emperor and the princesses, besides being 
very interesting, throw much light upon the 
routine of life in the Forbidden City. While 
picturing on her pages the things delightful, 
she does not hesitate to show the un- 
canny aspects of Chinese life, even at 
court. 

To the artist, the Empress was “‘the very 
embodiment of the Eternal Feminine 
She was at once a child and a woman with 
strong virile qualities.”” After business with 
the statesmen, in the audience hall, transact- 
ing weighty affairs of state for three hours, 
she took a childish interest in the simplest 
pleasures, in flowers, dresses, and jewels. 
The festivities of the Court, the walks in 
the garden, the delights on the water, the 
palace customs, the summer and the winter 
days are pleasantly described. Yet the ar- 
tist says little about the technique of her 
art, and why she painted so flat the pic- 
ture which we saw at the St. Louls Bxpost- 
tion, Was it to pleage the iedy who pre- 





ferred the Chinese style? We outsider: 
cannot tell how much Miss Car! flattered 
the rather handsome and youngish-looking 
lady of well-nigh three-score years and ten 
whose general dress and mode of wearing 
her hair, as well as face and features, are 
not violently different from those of Euro 
pean ladies 
(conventionalized) Chinese characters and 
the long nails of an adult lifetime's growth 
to which we fear the taste of the Occident 
will never be reconciled 

Incidentally, the volume, which cannot 
boast of any special literary attraction 
is a tremendous testimony to the power 
peace-loving China to absorb into her so 
cial system such rude barbaric conqueror: 
as rushed out of Mongolia and Mantchuria 
and to make of these “horsey’’ militarists 
not only improvable races, but ultimately 
people that are hardly distinguishable from 
Chinese—a noble record The book is 
worthy of what it has not, an index 


One must except always the 


English Furniture. By Frederick S. Robin- 
son. (The Connoisseur’s Library.) Lon 
don: Methuen & Co.; New York: G P 
Putnam's Sons. 1905. Pp. xl, 364 160 
illustrations 
This is one more of that very curious and 

interesting library of decorative art which 
is taking shape, and of which we have re 
viewed in these columns the volume on 
Ivories and that on Porcelain, by Alfred 
Maskell and Bdward Dillon respectively 
They are well-made books, and the charm 
of their “hand-made” paper 
edges, and binding which allows of throwing 
open the volume, and which, on the whole, 
is comely, is a great help to the study of a 
subject that has everything to do with 
tasteful treatment and a generally attra: 
tive result. It is noticeable, however, that 
in the new volume, and apparently with the 
purpose of making the thick mass of text 
more perfect in its stitching, more flexible 
in the back, more easy to flip over with the 
thumb to find your place, the plates have 
been brought together at the close of the 
volume. 
read, we are constantly referred to some 
thing we need to study, as to “another 
Lancashire chair, number 248 (Plate Iviil.), 
with extremely similar top rail’; and that, 
with this, we are sent hunting through 
eighty leaves, each bearing a “plate” on 
either side numbered in rather small italic 
letters at the bottom. Then, as some of 
the plates are upright and others are ob- 
long, the reader has to slew the book about 
from left to right and from right to left, 
that he may find and read those Roman 
numerals. Our reader may imagine the 
embarrassment and annoyance of all this, 
if he is really trying to follow the author in 
his careful exposition. The book would bear 
a higher price per copy if the plates all 
faced the same way, or if they were num 
bered at the top and in a uniform part of 
the page, or again if they were inter 
spersed in the text as in the other volumes 
which we have examined belonging to this 
series. 

Now as to the substance of the book 
it is anmounced in the preface as expressly 
intended for the collector, and the very 
sensible remark is made that “a false idea 
of English furniture would be formed if a 
majority of the objects reproduced were 
suoh as sare seldom or never found for 


uncropped 


The consequence is that, as we 
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sale.” On the other hand, the author has 
not hesftated to go to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (viz., the South Kensington 
Museum, as Americans still know it best). 
Reproductions of Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and Heppelwhite books of examples have 
not been given, and that also is well. And 
indeed the pictures, all gelatine prints or 
such photo-process plates as may be ap- 
proximately described by that name, are ex- 
tremely attractive. One is gratified by 
finding so many unfamiliar types—cabinets, 
tall-boys, and settees, which represent the 


work of designers less often represented in | 
| jon, and he makes no reference to the best 


our collections. A collection of 160 plates, 
containing at least twice that number of 
pieces of furniture, is worth anybody's 
while 


Of the twenty-five chapters, only one, 
| cuss Grouchy’s disobedience of orders when 


seventeen pages long, is devoted to the 


whole medieval period, except that chapter | 


iii. deals with the “Early Oak Chests.”’ It 
seems strange, but probably there is, of 
urniture”’ properly so called, almost none 
in England of the period of Gothic archli- 
tecture, or of the period which preceded 
that Church furniture of the fixed and 
permanent sort, pulpits, and altar-screens, 
there is o 
ples of it are given; but it is evident that 
this is not the subject of the book we are 
considering From the sixteenth century 
on, the theme is easy to pursue, for there 
is material for every decade of those four 
centuries. The list of illustrations which 
follows the contents is thirty pages long, 
and is a really valuable table of reference, 
giving, as it does, the dimensions of many 
of the pieces, and always the names of 
their owners, or the name of the church or 
museum in which each is preserved. 

So much premised, it may be stated as 
a general truth that the book is written 
throughout with a strong personal charac- 
ter impressed upon it, as being the work 
of one who has collected or at least studied 
and gathered material on his own account. 
The reader gets to like the way in which 
uncertainty is expressed, for it argues 
knowledge when the limitations of that 
knowledge are sagaciously pointed out. As 
a correlative of this, the suppositions which 
are given as being suppositions and nothing 
else, are full of intelligence, and indeed the 
investigator who has not the power of con- 
jecture at the right time will fail to arrive 
at interesting results. Have we not all 
read Tyndall on the use of the imagina- 
tion in sclence? And is not the imagina- 
tion, selentifically directed, of extreme 
importance in historical research? The 
only lIimitation which is required is in- 
structed common sense. And so, as here is 


a large volume made up of minute items of 


f course, and a very few exam- | 


The Nation. 


surance that he can hardly have a more 
sensible book on old furniture. 


Military Studies. By Frederic Louis Huide- 
koper. Kansas City: Hudson Kimberly 
Co. 

The author is on the whole justified In re- 
printing these studies, which appeared ori- 
ginally in military reviews. He would have 
been better advised, however, had he not 
included the one on Grouchy's operations in 
the Waterloo campaign, for its conclusions 
are at complete variance with present opin- 


recent studies in France, England, and Ger- 
many, those of Houssaye, Kelly, Von 
Lettow Vorbeck and  Pflugk-Harttung. 
It is entirely out of date to dis- 


it is well ascertained that, on the morning 
of Waterloo, Napoleon wrote approving his 
march on 'Wavre, and that only at 1:30 
P. M., when the Prussian columns were al- 
ready in sight, a dispatch was sent urging 
him to move by his left flank; that dispatch 


| did not reach him until about 5:30. Grouchy’s 


discovery and of critical remark, it will be | 


necessary to leave the reader with the as- 


“A more delightful volume of criticism it 
would be hard to find,”’ says the Boston Tran 
sortpt of 
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generalship was certainly far from brilliant; 
that of Napoleon was not, however, impec- 
cable. 

In his other studies, chiefly of the opera- 
tions of Napoleon, Von Moltke, and Frede- 
rick, Mr. Huidekoper appears to better ad- 
vantage. He is evidently a keen student of 
this extremely difficult branch of historical 
work, and deserves encouragement. There 
are, however, occasional! inaccuracies; thus, 
ih the essay in which he deals with Mars- 
la-Tour, Vionville, and Jena, the following 
corrections of detail are necessary: at page 
56 for Verdun read Werden; at page 59 it 
is said that from the Wiirzburg-Nuremberg 
line Napoleon could have marched against 
the Prussians via Mainz and Wesel; as- 
suredly, but he could also at that rate have 
marched through Antwerp and Hamburg; at 
page 64 the French word avis, in an order of 
Berthier, is translated advice; it should be 
information—a very important difference in 
a military order. 

On larger questions, especially of strat- 


egy, the author often fails to carry convic- | 


tion; but, after all, strategy is always a 
process of disagreements, from the initial 
one of the opposing generals to the never 
final one of contending historians. Yet a 
clear consensus of opinion is against Mr. 
Huidekoper in such dicta as the following: 
“No one ‘has yet succeeded in refuting the 
maxim that the fundamental principles of 
strategy always have been and always will 
be immutable”; or again, when he declares: 
“The immutable principles which must be 
observed are (1) to keep one’s forces united, 














| 


| 
| 


(2) not to be vulnerable on any point. | 
It is just this attitude towares | 
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strategy that the greatest masters—the- 
orists like Clausewitz and Henderson, prac- 
ticlans like Lee and Jackson—have reject- 
ed. If rules were immutable, war would not 
be a game of chance; if strategy did not de- 








| pend on a fluctuating factor, which is the 


mind and courage of an opponent, Lee could 
not have shown strategy at the Second 
Manassas and Chancellorsville, but only 
fortunate ineptitude. “Strategical princi- 
ples,” says Henderson, “are neither to be 
rigidly applied nor overscrupulously re- 
spected; they are to be obeyed rather in the 
spirit than in the letter.” Further work 
from Mr. Huidekoper in the same field may 
be looked forward to with interest. 
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